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1d belief X ‘This is the bane, this is the curse of England, as relating to her foreign’ connections. ‘Blessed with al’ ite 
DOSt gra. sorts of resources necessary to the happiness and greatness of a nation, those resources, instead of re- gis 
the ep. maining within herself, assume, through the intervention of commerce, a shape that deposits a consi- ) us 
“y Of the derable part of her wealth, and, along with it, the affections of no small number of the most es Nia! 
sitate tg active and intriguing of her people, in foreign countries ; and, therefore it is, that hee. intereats are made tim 
to give way tothe interests of those countries, the case of nations being, in this respect, precisely the Bh 
t perfect opposite of that of individuals; for, in the latter case, the debtor is, in a great degree, the slave of the F 
uld far. creditor, whereas, in the former, the creditor is the slave of the debtor; and that, too, observe, exact- : 
it would ly in proportion to the amount of the debt and the badness of character of the debtor.” REGISTER, ee 
'sfactory al, Xl. page 971. * 
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wards SUMMARY OF POLITICS. with America, which was one of the greatest tt 
asp Oxpers 1s CounciL. As a last shift, | out-lets for his manufactures. Upon the pee 
eine opposition to the Orders in Council, a pe- | same ground every one of his poor squallid Ae 
ay ition has been presented to parliament by | weavers and spinners might have voted at , ' : 
shed he “ persons interested in the trade to the | the meeting; aye, every wretched soul, aS 
pe) United States of America.” This peti- | from whose labour he derives his income. ik Bs 
se al jon was the consequence of a meeting of | Why might not Messrs, Cadell and Davies, s 
ae : ch persons, called by public advertisement, | Mr. Sheriff Phillips, and the rest of the 
Ve feel hich meeting was held at the London Ta- | booksellers, have voted, at the meeting, up- 
‘onsiall ero, on the 10th instant, the same day on | on the same ground? Their books go to 
ie hich the petition was presented to parlia- America; and, of course, the stoppage of 
aye nent; and, just as it ought to be, Mr, Alex- | that channel must diminish the sale of books. 
baler nder Banine was in the chair. When the Nay, why should not I vote too, if I had 
camel jote came to be put, it was found, that chosen it? Many of my Registers and other 
aa here was a decided majority against the pe- publications, went to America ;_ this out-let 
spioes tion, This fact being stated in the House being cut off, I and my printers and booksel- 
ca Mf Commons, it was asserted, on the other | lers and bookbinders and paper makers, and 
as ide, that the cause of such majority was | then again their rag and leather and ink sel- 
hae i his; that many persons not interested in the | lers, and all the shoe-makers and taylors and 
coc rade with the American States were present, | barbers of us all, and all the butchers and 
ma nd voted against the petition. These per- | bakers and millers and farmers employed in 
5 tol ous alledged, that they were interested; | raising and preparing food for us; in short, 
ngth; hat they were West India merchants or | all the whole nation is interested with me in 
Rng planters, and, as such, could not but be the American trade, in the same way, though 
ing of deeply interested in whatever might affect | in a less degree than Mr. Sharpe, the Man- 
0 pie bur relations with the American States. | chester manufacturer, is interested in that 
oe 's is undeniable, I think; or else what | trade. The designation was a foolish one. 
ve have been so frequently told by the Ame- | It gave to every man in the country a right 
cans and their advocates is false, namely, | to attend the meeting and to vote upon ibe 
5. the a\ it ts from the American States only that | question; for, is it not absurd, that Mr. Ba- 
: ts 4 or West India Islands can possibly receive | ring, who is concerned in oak goods 
to America, should pat forward-his claim to 
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sufficiency of food and lumber. Sarely 
nea who have plantations in the West In- 
es, or having great trade with them, must, 
Nall the persons in this country, be the 
st interested in whatever relates to war or 


. rer be America. A Mr. Sharpe (one 


the House of 


petition parliament upon measures relating 
to that coun‘ry, and deny a similar claim, on 
the part of a journeyman, who earns his 
bread in the making of such goods?———It 
was stated in the House of Commons, and 
not contradicted, that many of those, who 
voted for the ete ae rab oe citi« 
. They were per. . Noone 

a reasonably ‘blame them for endeavour- 
ng to prevent the passing of a law, which 
be inj to their country, as long as 
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men. Blame them, indeed, [ cannot say 
that I do much. It wasone of those tricks 
so common in their native land, that they 
may well be excuses. Change of climate 
cannot, all at once, change their ostures. 
Mr. Baring is, I believe, a citizen in virtue 
of his marriage; and, I weuld wish to ob- 
tain from him, as chairman of the meeting, 
a direct answer to these questions : 
owner, or part owner, of several American 
ships ? 
of our enemy, must their papers express that 
the owners of loth ship and cargo are Aime- 
rican citizens? Do you belong to that part- 
nership or family of Baring, who advanced 
to the American government the eleven mil- 
licns of dollars to pay Napoleon for Louisia- 
na, and who, of course, would lose toth 
interest Qnd principal, if that government 
become unalle topay? Now, Sir, if you 
cannot with truth answer these questions in 
the negative, I do not blame you for peti- 
tioning against what will be injurious to 
America; bnt, I greatly blame you for pre- 
tending to be actuated by a desire todo good 
to the people of England. From your wife’s 


relations, who are merchants and bankers | 
and fundholders in America, you will, doubt- | 
less, receive all the praise which you merit | 


at their hands; from your fel/ow-citizens at 
large you will also receive applause, and, I 


dare say, you thought of this while in the | 
chair at the London Tavern, the whole of 


your conduct being calculated for transatlan- 
tic effect. But, from me and my country- 
men you have no praise to expect. 
have married no Americans; we own no 
American ships; we have made no ad- 
vances to the American government ; 
and, therefore, you must not expect 
us to enter into any of your sympathies, 
Similar to the connections and interests 
of Mr. Baring, are the connections and in- 
terests of thousands of persons in England ; 
and, I have not the least doubt of the fact, 
that, of the petitioners, nine-tenths, if they 
were to make a correct account of their feel- 
ings and interests, would find the balance 
decidedly in favour of America. The Or- 
ders in Council, thongh, observe, were 
mot the cause either of the non-importation 
act or the embargo: always bear this in 
mind. Always bear in mind, that these 
hostile acts were adopted previous to its 
being possible, that the Orders in Council 
could be known in America. Always bear 
in mind, that the former act was 
with a view of compelling us to give up our 
maritime right of searching for seamen ; 
and that the latter act was passed, because 
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for assembling under the name of English | 


| these facts in mind, when you are discussing 


, but, these Orders, though they did not, be. 


are you | 
To protect such ships from the hands | 


| due from individuals or from the governmen: 
They will cause a total disturbance of the a. 


| off their pivot all those, who, under the 
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America could no longer carry on any trai 
with us, without setting France at ¢ 
rather than do which her rulers chose 
should have no trade at all. 


meric 
‘Taner, 
that shg 
Always beg eral a 


the consequences of the Orders in Courgi. 


cause they could not, produce the two hoxii | 
acts, may possibly, and some Persons 59) , ie 
they will, cause a war with America. | ‘ 
they do, they will cause great injury to thos 
who have debts in that country, whethe 


er wen 
is the e 
D2 debt 
lo, if 
but 
fairs of those, whose property is more in tha of the 
country than in this; they will throw quit ke of | 
en for 
name of American citizens, have been cat netitic 
rying on a free trade with the enemy, and 
who have, when they could escape out 
cruizers, been conveying into his ports the 
materials for making vessels wherewith {tr 
him toinvade and conquer us; these Ordersin 
Council will, in thecase contemplated, cut of 
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ose tre 
per cé 
laratio 
ment 


itn 
the payment of the interest of money lent to become 
the American government for the purpos e me: 
of purchasing from Buonaparté a county r with 
which he had forced Spain to give to his, y requ 
All this may be the effect of the Orders ‘t or 
Council ; but, are the persons, who wil lose 
_ thus be affected ; are these the men, whos Igentle 
| property ought to be watched over with fe our g 
culiar care by the members of the Englist land, t 
House of Commons? Are these the met, eTS, } 
to the guarditig of whose immediate interes’ I the r 
the honour, the just vengeance, of England y bec 
ought to give way ?———The petition, 8% acy, é 
application from men, «who, though, 1 Pn, tl 
the greater part, they may, perhaps, be" well, 
English birth, ought not to be considered : ndler, 
Englishmen, Jt is, in reality, a pet ms, 
from Americans by adoption and by inter) a 
and it ought to be treated as a thing cols pyantl 
from the City of Washington, and not‘ d, wi 
the city ef London; as .a petition Ma veritt 
“King Cong,” conveyed through 4 that 
mouths of his subjects. If “ King ©, = TF 
himself chooses to petition, which he “a at of 
do, before it be Jong, why, then, let one 
hear him ; but, I have no notion of os udaler 
the feelings of his haughty majesty, le prac 
never spared our feelings, and, if ed 3 thi 
persist in making his people suffer. rathet ovk 
abandon his unjust partiality for Long a 
suffer they should if I ‘were minis be a 
England, and of short duration shoulé © B En 
the reign of ** King Cong.” ——The Me oe 
tioners state, as one of the evils of the ae) 
ders in Couneil, that the said Order’, ' nade 
hered to, will ruin the America®’. |” + eupt 
words’ are these: “ That the pet! ees 
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America, even if they should remain ct 
seace with os, must, by the want of a 
Remand for their l roduce, and by the gc- 

lictress Our Measures must occ2zsion, 


Be, i ‘ 


t 

his couatry, which moy fairly be esti- 
yited (oO ainonnt to the enormons sum of 
» millions sterling.” ———The reader 


weir 
justice to remember, that I 


} do ine the 


er went bevond this estimate, Indeed, this | 


the exact sum at which I stated the run- 
" debt ; ana 
if deprived of the use of such a cre- 
But, | was, in another instance, speak- 
of the evils of commerce ; and I then 
ke ot this debt in the words which I have 
‘his argument of 


] 
uu, 


en for my motto. 
b petition is an excellent argument for the 
itioners; that is to say, for persons, 


ose treasures are in America, and whose | 


per centum will vanish into air, upon a 
laration of war; but, if it be a good 
ment asto this nation, in the present 
, it must be good in all cases; and, then 
becomes 4 settled point, that we must, by 


he means or other, so act as not to have | 


with America, No matter what she 
y require us to do, or to forbear to do, 
it or forbear to do it we must; or.... 
lose twelve millions sterling. ‘ But, 
gentlemen, do consider, you have had 
bur goods and borrowed our money ; 


and, though we quarrel about other mat- 


ers, you should pay us honestly.” No: 
ithe more we reason the more insolent 
y become. Like Brass, in the Confe- 
acy, as they perceive our hesitation re- 
n, they repeat their threats, ‘“* Ah, 
well, I'll call a coach,” says the 
idler, Brass; and, say the Ame- 
us, “* twelve millions sterling, that’s 
ei." They make demands upen us ; they 
Pgantly and insolently demand of Eug- 
¢, without whose permission they dare 
venture upon the seas; they demand of 
that she shall yield to them, what she 
er ytelded to any power in the world, the 
‘tot searching neutral vessels for ker own 
men, which seamen, by means the most 
idalent and base, they have long been in 
Practice of inveigling away and detain- 
j this demand is rejected, and npou the 
bund of that rejection, they pass an act to 
paibit the importation of certain English 
”s for the express purpose of compel- 
Bop ime: to submit to their demand ; 
wee ner commercial decree, intended 
bia ‘igh . tae from having any communi 
hepa # ugland ; England retaliates ; 
tar 1¢ Americans, who had before 
€¢ to set in good earnest about the 
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disabled from paying their debts to 


i Jasked, what America was , 
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work of conquering the liberty of the seas» 
blockade themselves by an act of embargo. 
And now, behold, we are told, that; unless 
we retract our act of retaliation against 
France, the Americans, owing to their dis- 
tresses (though, observe, the acts of non- 
importation and embargo preceded our Orders 
in Council), will not be able to pay the 
debts, which they owe to those Englishmen, 
who, for the sake of higher interest, and, 
as they thought, better security, preferred 
America to England as a place wherein to 
deposit their wealth. These men have now 
the impudence to tell us, that it is we-who 
have occasioned the distresses of America, 
and to complain, in her name, of our in- 


' justice and cruelty, while the language they 


putinto her mouth is, in substance, ‘* yield 
‘* to my demands, submit to my open par- 
‘« tiality for your enemy, and to all the 
‘insults I offer you, or I shall become, 
‘* from my measures of self-punishment in 
«© order to punish you, too poor to pay the 
*€ debts which I have solemnly engaged to 
« pay you, whether we are at war or at 
«© neace.”” What should you, reader, think 
ofatradesman, who, being in yourdebt, were 
to say to you, make me a surrender of your 
right to prevent me from inveigling away and 
corrupting’ and detaining jour servants ; 
who, upon being refused so insolent a de- 
mand, should lay by his tools, shut up his 
shop, and swear that he would, in order to 
injure you, do no more business, until his 
demand were assented to; and who, upon 
being asked for the amount of the debt due 
to you, were to plead his poverty, arising 
from the cessation of his trade ? What would 
you think of such a man? America dis- 
covers, in this case, the insolence and base- 
ness of the virago, who, in order to screen 
her carcase from the blows brought upon it 
by abuse too great for mortal endurance, 
thrusts forward her helpless bastard, with a 
kill my innocent baby, you cruel villain, 
do!” No: wedo not wish to kill your 
baby crediters, whether peers, baronets, or 
simple commoners; but, we are resolved, 
or, Lhope so, at Jeast, that what you have 
been unable to bully us out of, we shall not 
yield. to their jew-like supplications. Is 
this, ye gods, the lofty-spirited républic of 
America! Are these the sons of ‘“ St. 
Tammany,” who would rather be thought 
the descendants of a copper-coluured savage 
than the sons and heirs of Englishmen! Is 
this the “© new Amphyctionic Council !” Is 
this the great and renowned “‘ King Cong !"" 
Sending vp under-hand petitions to the 
parliament of England, and resting, for a 
hope of impunity, upou the circumstance 
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that others, though innocent, would share | given another reason for this Partial pon 
in the punishment inflicted; procuring, as | When France and England are at war, Ap. deer 
it were, a pregnancy betore-hand, in order | rica, be says, having great maritime mm: yer 
to escape, or at least to defer, the day of | rests, and being, of course, desirous to wp. ‘ th 
execution ; and, therein, acknowledging to | vent amy power from obtaining a compa id no 
the world, that all their charges, against our | predominance at sea, will naturali thro oe 
justice and humanity, they themselves knew | her weight into the scale of France, as |p rr 
to be false! Well is it for us that the blood | as France is inferior to England, in poin, eg I 
of the parent cannot be debased by that of | maritime force. She will? She wil pay yr 
the children. ‘There is a remedy for the | rally do this, will she? She will lay aside 
«« distresses’ of the people of America, | other considerations, and keep steadily j ogre 
which, as the petitioners do not seem to:| view the preventing of England from my. rowh 
have thought of it, I willtake the liberty to | taining a maritime predominance ? This; t Eno 
point out. More than three-fourths of the | her wise, natural and obvious bine of poiics,s - 

trade of America, that trade, the loss of | it? It may be so, and it may become thy |} Erg 
which so distresses her, is with England and | whe own American ships, who lend mog Th 
her dominions. What is it that has put a | to America, and who are, in fact as wells matte 
stop to this trade? The non-importaiion | in form, American eitizens, to applaud the a 


4 


act and the aet of embargo. Well, then, policy in her government ; but, I am suri hotoriv 
why does she not repeal those acts ? ‘This is | becomes not us Englishmen to listen to thes mn its 0 
a thing to be accomplished in the space of | advice; I am sure it becomes us not to tig port t 
three days. What an casy remedy and how | them with the guardianship of either a e inv 
natural! Ave, but there are our Orders in | money or ourhonour. Unless Eng and hal pertin 
Council. Yes, but these Orders do not | a decided predominance at sea, France, evey t to 

prevent a trade with England and her do- | man must see, would soon become her cw t of | 
minions, They prevent a trade with France, | queror, Aye, says Mr. Baring, but whats ch cc 
and America cannot trade with England, | that to America? I think itis a good dai r tha 
unless England allows her to trade ; to her; but, if she thinks otherwise, | a force 
with France. Very true. Nothing can | sure it is a very good reason for our not is ll pre 
be more fair and reasonable; and all, | tening to the councils of those who havebt gation 
then, that America has to do, is to ask | interests at heart more than they can be sip on of | 
France whether she will repeal her blocka- | posed to have the interest of England at heat is det 
ding decree. If she does, all is open again ; | Mr. Grarran, in the debate 0! & ed. 
if not, all that America has left for it, is, to 11th instant, after having gone over the 0 histers 
endeavour to compel France to repeal that arguments (with a due share of amplifice erica, 
decree ; or, if she choose not to adopt that tion), with respect to the commercial coh ent m 
course, to continue to trade with England . sequences of the Orders in Council, 4 * ion Up 
and her dominions. This is so clear and , ing upon America, is reported to have aus m the 

$0 just, that every man of coinmon sense | something touching the great political cute ment 


wht | 


ttan e 


rt 
TIGi 





must perceive the reasonableness of it, aud | sequences of the same measure. The p* ert, 
every disinterested man must approve of it, | sage, as reported in. the Morning Chronict wird 
But, the petitioners know, as well as 1 do, | is this: ‘* An American war, howevet, MMs of 
that the American government are disposed | ‘* peared to the right honourable gentlem ed of 
to sacrifice the interests of that country, that | ‘* to be much more dangerous 0D o.oe fs tha 


hey are disposed to make the people suffer | « grounds than any that could arise out bble of 
to the utmost extent of their endurance, ra- | “ mere commercial considerations. ™ h all 
ther than abandon their partiality for France, | ** called upon the British parliament to con sari 
which partiality this same Mr. Jefferson and | « sider the consequences of separating ste y of 
his abettors formerly professed to ground | “ Britain and America, and thus div ait to ex 
upon a similarity in principles of government, | “ and weakening the only force that remait Grea 
bit which they adhere to with even encreased | ** edin the world to sustain the character ad cor 
fervency, now that the government of France | « liberty—to hold out hopes to the Conia Eee 
1s become a military despotism, and now | “ ‘The right honourable gentleman ev! deep 
viat her chiefs have declared, that republican | « this appeal in a strain of peculiarly - is th 
government ts the hot-bed of rascality (** le | «« esting and impressive eloquence ~ bear te 
ae , ‘ if * on & 4 . 
Soyer des scéiérats ), as may be seen by | “ concluded with exhorting gentleme? Urpri 
a reference to the report of Talleyrand pre- | ‘* reflect, that any loss to America ot nS nding 
varatory to the last change of government | « land, would but add to the accxmul fore 
1 Fraace.| Mr. Alexander Baring (always | ‘* gains of France—would but advan® at Te 
ready to defend and justify the conduct of | « strength of that power which was 7") plarac 


America} has, iudeed, *a his pamphlet, | « the enemy of both," ——The eloque™ 
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a Grattan might be, for any thing I know 
Partai e contrary, “ peculiarly interesting and 


mpressive ; but the reasoning appears 
TCIME ing 


e to have been worth very little indeed, 


hea 10 pre, DT the reading of this passage, who 
4 Compiey bid not suppose, that the speaker had 
Tally throg cht himself carried back to the year 
MCE, as log 5 De Separating Great Britainand Ame- 


in Point g 
> will natp 
lay aside gi 
Steadily r) 


4! Why Mr. Bat ing (who knows much 
e of the disposition of America than Mr. 
ttan ever knew), tells us, in justification 
America, that itis naturally her policy 
trom muy. row herweivht into the scale of** France,” 
ce? This hl England is deprived of her maritime 
Of policy, riority ; that is to say, in plain words, 
come thas il England be upon the eve of subjuga- 
lend mong . That the American Government views 
matter ia the same light that Mr. Ba- 
pplaud the does is evident from its conduct; from 
am surg potorious and flagrant partiality to France ; 
ten to ther m its officers, civil and military, in all its 
not 10 tug port towns, giving open encouragement 
either on he inveigling away of our seamen ; from 
ng and hal pertinacity which it has shown with re- 
INCe, every t to its demand upon us to give up our 
ye her col t of searching for seamen, a demand 
Dut What ich could have ‘no important motive, 
good ded pr than that of enfeebling of our na- 
ise, | a force, and a demand, too, which, 
Ur Not ii l] probability, was made, if not at the 


L as wellg 


10 have bet igation, at least with the decided appro- 
an be sp on of France. To compel us to submit 
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isdemand an act of congress has been 
ed, while which act existed the late 
histers had the meanness to treat with | 
erica, and they have since blamed the 
ent ministry for not resuming the nego- 
on upon the same basis. From ail this, 

the publications, tolerated by the go- 
ment of America, inviting our seamen 
‘ert, and proposing public subscriptions 
‘ward them for so doing ; from the thou- 
is of instances of American envy and 
entiem ed of England ; from the multitude of | 
on oid bfs that no concessions on our part are 


ise out G la af at ns 
ise out tble of abating this implacable hostility : 


ps. b all this, it abundantly appears, that 
nt Gal Baring is better acquainted with the 
ng y ot America than Mr. Grattan is, and 


div aitf 'O express alarm at the idea of ‘* separa- 
t recall Great Britain from America,” would, if 
yractet lad come f 
as “¢ come from any one but a member of 
‘on ‘ament, merit an epithet, which, from 





eul ie deep sense of respect which I bear to- 
ly} ‘ the honourable house, I shall here 
we car to apply. —-~ Mr. Grattan appears to 

17 , 2 , 9 pp > 
— Urprisingly affected, atthe idea of “* di- 
© laid iding and weakening the only force” 
ym force f G by ? ° 
ance te of Great Britain and ‘ America) 
i a +t remains in the world to sustain the 
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| ** to the continent of Europe.” But, before 
Mr. Grattan had given way to his feelings .f 
sorrow upon this score, and especially betore 
he had made an attempt to communicate 
them to his honourable fellow lawgivers, it 
might have been worth his while to ascer- 
tain the point, how, in what way, the force 
of Great Britain and America can now be 
said to be united ; because, unless two things 
can, with propriety, be said to be joined to- 
gether, it appears to me to be pretty nearly, if 
notquite, nonsense, to talk of dividing them. 
Did Mr. Grattan méan, that the two nations 
were, though not directly, yet indirectly, in 
co-operation? ‘The fact is notoriously the 
reverse, as has been before shown ; and, does 
he think, that, from the former state of 
things, when Americans carried on the trade 
for France between her and her colonies 
and her dependent states ; when Americans 
made sham purchases of Freach merchant 
ships and so prevented the Joss of the use of 
those ships to France; when Americans 
were frequently detected in evading our 
blockades of French ports, and in conveying 
to our enemy naval and military stores, 
when Americans were seen, in the ports of 
France, and (the moment Russia became 
our enemy) in the ports of Russia, toasting 
the perpetuity of the union between our 
enemies and America, and ‘* success to 
their efforts against the tyrants of the seas :"* 
does Mr. Grattan think, that, from this 
state of things, from this line of conduct, on 
the part of America, the oppressed part of 
the continent of Europe could entertain a 
hope of deliverance ? Does he think that 
America here acted the part of endeavouring 
to ‘* sustain the character of liberty in the 
No, sir, that which is “ lost 
«¢ by America is mot gained by France.” If 
America loses by her being blockaded, if 
she cease to send out her ships, France loses 
too, because she is thereby cut off from al] 
communication with her colonies, which 
colonies must go to rapid decay. America 
loses by being prohibited from fraudulently 
covering French ships and cargoes with her 
flag ; but does not France lose by the same 
prohibition ? America loses, in short, by 
every measure that prohibits, or restricts, 
her commerce with France and her allies ; 
but, France and her allies lose in a much 
greater degree. It is not true, then, that what 
is lost by America is gained by France : they 
were, and they are, in every thing, except 
in open arms, united; and, as far as relates 
to matters of commerce, the lossof the one, 
in the way we are. speaking of, is the loss ur 
the other. No, Sir; no, Mr, Grattan, 








rlatacter of liberty, and to hold out hopes | the yny to convert America from her obsti- 
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nate, foolish and base partiality to France, | —_ 


| ready to sacrifice the honour of tie Natig 
is not that of concession and forbearance. ' at. the shrine of such despicable intetesy as grea 
The rejected treaty, the returned articles ¢ red t 


capitulation, were received with an assy; 




























We have tried fifteen years of concessions . 


(see Register, Vol. XI]. page yO! and the 
following ;) we have shown forbearance, 
such as was never before shown by any nation 
in the world, which had the power to resent 


injuries and insults; and, the consequence | 


has been, new demands, fresh injuries and 
fresh insults. I beg the reader to refer to 
Vol. XII. page 961. The facts there stated 
cannot be denied, and, with those facts be- 
fore us, shall we make new concessions ? 
and shall we exercise still further for- 
bearance ? The late ministers attempted it. 
The president sent his envoys to negociate 
with us upon several points ; and, in order 
to give effect to his demands, he procured 
an act of non-importation to be passed, ready 
to be putin execution against us, if those de- 
mands were refused. Our late ministers 
ot a ee er I dare not say 
what they were for submitting to treat under 
such circumstances, and I will not wrong 
my indignation by an inadequate phrase. 
They submitted to treat; they who talked 
so much about national honour, and the dig- 
nity of their Royal Master, submitted to 
treat in his name, with the threat of ‘* Tho- 
“‘ mas Jefferson” hanging over his head. 


They did not stipulate away our right of | 
search ; but, they reserved the point for | 


7 


future discussion, and they did pledge their 
** Royal Master” to do'something more, with 
respect to the right of search, than to take 
care that there should be noabuse in the exer- 
cise of it. What more they would have done 
we were, happily, prevented from knowing, 
by their dismission from office. But © Tho- 
** mas Jefferson,” was not to be put off by 
Vague promises. He saw our allies fast fal- 
ling before Napoleon, upon the continent of 
Europe, and, by way, I suppose, of illus- 
trating Mr. Grattan’s doctrine of union be 

tween England and America, in opposition 
to France, he seized upon th:t moment of 
our alarm, as he imagined, to send back the 
treaty unratified, and to point out the alier- 
ations and additions, that he insisted upoa 
being introduced, just, as has been before 
observed, as a beseiging gencral sends back 
an offer of capitulation. But, as his adverse 
fate would have it, the commanders of th. 

garrison had, in the mean time, be. chan- 
ged; and, the new one’, whitevce othe: 

faults they might have (end those were not 
either few in number ») trifling in magni- 
tude), they bad not that o! foolish tondness for 
President Jefferson ‘and his frenchified fac- 
on, nor were they so basely complaisant, to 
the impudent clubs of commerce, as to be 
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given to the American minister here the ssive | 
| the negociation srouid not be resumed, a  T 
. >1tF Y ‘ - . ..3 

that no new i gociation sould be begun y wht 
on the same basis; for which mul oy » nam 


duct the presen! ministers have been eg ent, a 
red by Lord Grenville, censure, hower 
which ‘they will, I dare say, make shifty ari, la’ 
survive.-——Here enced, 1 hope, th i ry dit 
chapter of concessions and forbearaice y ri 
America; a nation that has repaid ee ho uni 
new benefit with a new injury, every oe 1 ol 
act of kindness with a new insult, ae 

caress with a kick and every blessing ‘with: 

curse, y 


pimp ss 


‘*. Tender-handed press a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains; 
Press it, like a man of meitic, 
And it soft as silk remains. 
’Tis the same with vulgar natures, , to% 
Use them kindly, they rebel ; Diels, \ 
But, be rough as nutmeg-graters, Sani 
And the rogues obey you weil.” -— 


_-, 
— 


The truth of this maxim, wh! 
to the Americans when we wei 
has been strikingly verified by 


der the English government, w. i id 1D 
them, at least, was mid in, ti z ton 
they showed an uncommon je. Na ton 
authority ; they resented every iii ea 
could be possibly construed into «i. " ere 
upon their liberties. Their prose: PMC 
knew thein well, and knowing ( rance 
scruple not to give them tne nu sia a; u 
pretty freely. ‘Their governors ans jugs Pps 
do things, with perfec! iopunily, th : in 
raise an open rebellion in Eng: nd, : ‘ 7 
this day. “It is a nolorious fact, that ama es 
imprisoned for an assavlt apon his wile, iy oe 
forgoiten in one of their prisou cells, & — 
when the keeper recollected hun, 4 rn 
eI 


found decd, and ‘aif devoured by the 
Yet, no sir did this make.” ‘There wm a 
public proceediug ‘of any sort instilul o 
Another maa was sent to prison, upo rom 
piciun of robbiag the bank. He was (Oe Ee 
mitted by one oi the bankers. The “ a 
criminal was soon found out. Yet ws rast aa 
first man, eilnowt any oath made irk mo» 
him, kept in jail for a long while, bat * st 
mongst felons too, upon the groun st *e Bnd k 
had been. employed about the ae ™ 
bank, and was, therefore, a dangero¥ liad hag 
AA man who had been charged wit) 3 ‘ me 
upon Jefferson, died in jail, Vilg rf 
committed by a justice of the peaccs ©" duct 
he could not’ find bail to keep the “e mn 

be of good behaviour, and this, ° 
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evious to conviction, The bail demanded 
as greater than it could reasonably be ex- 
ved that the nvan should obtain; though 
constitution expressly: enjoins, that ex- 
sive bail shall, in no case, be demand- 
) The tyrannical acts of the Oligar- 
by which now reigns in America, under 
b name and form of a republican govern- 
ent, are not to be described in a small 
pmpass. The rulers are, for the greater 
art, lawyers, and Jawyers, too, observe, 
ry different indeed from the lawyers in 
Iuvland, takem in general. A set of men, 
ho unite, without exception, the profes- 
on of the attorney with that of the bar- 
- who have no sort of shame in asking 

ya job, and in under bidding one another ; 
are versed in all the arts ‘of chicanery 
raud; and, who, when they arrive at 
suf great power and influence, exer- 
name of law and justice, 
sion such as despotism never dreamt 
iels, while they have, at the same time, 
e front to invite our sailors to * partake 
of their liberty and happiness,” thus ex- 
biting to the world a striking instance of 


st, to all which ihe people submit like spa- 


hat harmony, which is always found to 


osist between the sister vices, baseness 
id insolence.——In the conduct of the 
i towards France, on the one hand, 
id towards England, on the other, we per- 
eve all the marks of the same disposition. 
here is scarcely any one sort of wrong, 
mich they have not reoeived at the hands of 
tance, They have had their property siez- 
a; they have been captured at sea; their 
nips have been sKot at, afterwards boarded, 
4 made to pay so much for each shot fired 
‘them; they hive been detained in the 
ench colonies; their property has been 
asen, by order of the French commanders 


= 


ae 


— 


nthe West-Indies, and paid for in bills upon 
Biance, which have been refused payment ; 
heir government, even Washington, has 
een nosed and threatened by the French 


voy; they have discovered that envoy 


‘eating with their Secretary of State for a 
rive; they, in the intercepted dispatches 
Mt the French envoy, find themselves de- 
crioed as the most corrupt and villainous 
People upon earth; some scores of them 
‘ave been taken and flogged by the French ; 
1 stort, they have been kicked and cuffed 
pnd butfeted and spit upon, till the Freach 
Ppeat to have been wearied with the exer- 
‘se. And yet, the consequence, as we see, 
* a decided, and even a growing partiality 


T France, while a precisely opposite con- 


).. oWards them, on the part of England 
42s inspired them, as towards ber, with 2 
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spirit of aggression and of insolence. 
Such a nation, Mr. Grattan, is not to be 
won by concession, mildness, and forbear- 
ance; and, be you assured, Sir, that if we 
are to remain at peace with America, 
which, upon proper terms, I desire full as 
much as you (and have, I am pretty certain, 
greater personal reasons for desiring it), wo 
shall have to thank the naval and military 
force, now assembled and assembling at 
Bermuda. It is in vain to disguise this fact, 
It is foolish to fear that we shall produce irti- 
tation by openly avowing our opinions. 
We have to deal with a nation by no means 
delicate, and who, in short, are to be in- 
duced to act justly and moderately by noe 
thing but force,—— Mr. Ponsonsy, in the 
report of the debate of the 10th instant, 
is represented as having ridiculed the idea of 
reducing Napoleon to reasonable terms of 
peace, by the means of the regulations |iid 
down in the Orders of Council, and to have 
asked in a most triumphant tone: ‘ Did 
‘ the destruction of Lyons, the first silk 
‘© manufacturing town in France, produce 
** any serious cifect upon the resources of 
“ that country? Was the loss of St. Do- 
‘* mingo, the finest. colony in the world, 
** of such serious consequences to the in- 
*€ terests of France?’ [ answer both ques- 
tions in the negative’ Why, this ismy own 
doctrine, Mr Ponsonby; for, have 1 not, 
when the resources arising from foreign 
trade have been talked of, said, “ look at 
‘* France, who has become strong and great 
‘** in proportion as she has becoine les come 
“ mercial.” This was a most powerful ar- 
gument; but, then, it was directly at war 
with the petition of the Sharpes and the 
Barings, and with all the long speeches 
(good God how long!) intended to show, 
that the Orders in Council, if persevered 
in, would prove the overthrow of Man- 
chester and Birmingham, and would there- 
by greatly injure the country, ciminish its 
resources, enfeeble it, and pave the way 
for its subjugation. Yes, Sir, this argn- 
ment of yours was a complete answer to the 
speeches of your commercial friends, par- 
ticularly Lord Henry Petty; also to the 
pamphiets of Messrs. Baring and Roscoe, 
These gentlemen all vehemently contend, 
that commerce is the life-blood of the na- 
tion; and that, as the Orders of Council 
will diminish, and nearly, destroy, come . 
merce, these Orders will, of course, be the 
ruin of the nation, But you, to whose de- 
tmest it fell to shew that the Orders 
would, by diminishing the commerce of the 
enemy, do him no harm, laugh at the idea of 
a nation being injured by the diminution or 
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destruction of its trade and commerce. There 
was, I must confess, a great difficulty to 
overcome. It was the business of the whole 
faction fo make the people believe, if they 
could, that this measure of their opponents 
was injurious to England, and not at all in- 
jurious to France. It was not easy to do this 
amongst men of impartiality and plain sense; 
because, it was alledged by you, that the 
measure would diminish the commerce of 
England, and we all knew that it would go 
near to produce the utter annihilation of all 
the remaining commerce in France. Tne 
effect in both countries was of precisely the 
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same nature; the difference was only in the 
degree; and, as it was evident, that what- 
ever might be the amount of the evil in 
England, it would be surpassed by the 
amount of the evil in France, the balance, it 
was equally evident, was in our favour. Such 
being the case,-the course which, I think, 
wisdom pointed out, was, to make the most 
of the evils which England would experience 
from the measure, and to say not a word | 
about its operation with respect to France. 
But, this is what a faction, in or out of place, 
never yet did. ‘They never yet contented 
themselves with what told in their favour. 
‘They must always have more. Every thing 
which they oppose must be black and white 
alternately, as it may suit their purpose so to 
consider it. After all, however, Mr. Pon- 
sonby appears to view the Orders of Coun- 
cil in a light very different from that, in 
which they areregarded by me. 
dent, that the measure will produce great 
distress in France and in all her dependent 
states, aud the consequences of this distress 
caunot but be favourable to us. But, the 
lightin which 1 love to look at it, is thatofa 
declaration, issued in the face of the world, 
that England is resolved to command the 


Mac 


sea, and that no nation shail navigate upon it 
| 
| 
| 





without her permission, or without exposing 
themselves to punishment at her hands. [+ 
was high time to do something of this sort, 
unless we chose to sink quietly under the 
domination of France. Noman supposes, 
that Napoleon will be induced to lisien to 
equitable terms of peace, merely because bis | 
commerce is totally ruined; but. if, by this | 
maritime measure, we convince him that we 
are resolutely bent upon exercising exclusive 
dominion upon the sea as long as he conti- 
nues to exercise such dominion upon the 
Jand, he will be disposed, if any thing can 
dispose him, to enter Upon negociations for 
peace upon terms compatible with our ho- 
nour and our safety. It is, I allow it, aca- 
lamity, that the civilized world should be di- 


It 18 evi- 
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; hot w , 
vided between two great master states, al] 
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the others being, more or less closely, depeg, 
dent upon their will ; but, this is a Calamity 
now not to be removed by us. Our enemy 
may remove it whensoever he Pleases ; ye 
are ready to give up the rigid exercise of oy; 
power by sea; but this we cannot do, while 
he holds all the land in subjection —— Ame. 
rica, if she were disposed to act justly anj 
wisely, might soon put an end to the contest. 
By uniting in the war with us; by securing 
to our colonies an ample supply of provisions 
and lumber; by putting every one at ea 
with respect to manufactures and commerce, 
and by leaving France and her dependent 
states no hope of embarrassing us by a con. 
tinuation of the war; by these means, she 
would obtain the glory of giving peace to th 
world, But these are means, which she 
will never employ, ‘till necessity shall com. 
pel her to shake off the rancourous faction, 
under which she is now sinking from disgrace 
to disgrace. Mr. Davies, one of the most 


| able and most worthy men in America, bas 
_ observed, in his excellent work upon geogra- 


phy, lately published in Philadelphia, that 
‘* the nations of Europe cannot view with 
indifference a nation of transatlantic tr- 
ders that discover no sympathy in the con- 
vulsions of a whole continent, no anxiety 
about the sufferings of other nations, as 
long as those sufferings open new chan- 
nels of commerce, and swell] the revenues 
of the state.” Certainly, the nations ol 
Europe cannot view such a people with in- 
difference. Mr. Davies has given a just pic- 
ture of his nation, and a most unamiable one 
itis. One great reason, that the partiality 
to France (at all times evinced by the rulers 
of America} is viewed with approbation ); 
the people, good as well as bad, is this; that 
France being an irritable power, there 's 
more danger of a disturbance of commerce 
from any offence given to her than from 2 
offence given to England. As if they said : 
‘ England we know will not interrupt \; 
do what we will. All, therefore, Ut 
ve have to do, is to keep well with 
France.” This is the principle, by whic 
the very best of the public men in Amencé 
have been, all along, actuated. It is time, 
therefore, that we convince them, 13% 
though not so ready to ‘discover irritation 4% 
France is, we are not made of such lump- 
ish materials as to be affected by no injwy 
or insult that ingenious malice can inven!) 
aud, when they discover, that we are 0° 
disposed to brook that which they would D° 
attempt towards Frange, they may, perhaps 
in making up the acceunt, find the balance 
of danger on the side opposite to that, 
which they haye hitherto thonght it to 
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Ld may be disposed to treat us as well, at 
Jeast, as they treat our enemy. As things 
how stand, America must begin the work of 
teconciliation. I have always said, that it 

4s for the ministers to consider how far 
hey might relax, with regard to America, in 
the exercise of our maritime dominion. But, 
America is the aggressor; she passed her 
non-importation act two years ago. The 
first step, the very first step, therefore, is the 
repeal of that act. That being done, we 
may, with propriety, and without loss of 
character, negociate with her, as to a-relax- 
ation of the rules laid down in the Orders of 
Council; but, until she take that step, it is 
for us to remain immoveabie in our present 
position. 

Army.———-The Mutiny Bill has passed 
the House of Commons, and with the clause 
spoken of in my Jast. Thus has the measure 
of Mr. Windham, decidediy the best that 
ever was adopted with respect to the ‘army, 
been, upon only a few days notice, rendered 
null and void. The votes for the clause were 
IS, against 116, a greacer minority than 
the ministers had before met with. Out of 
doors, the measure has excited great general 
disgust, but not greater than it merits ; and, 
itis to be hoped, that, first or last, the au- 
thors of it will meet with their just reward. 
——Upon this third reading of the mutiny 
bill, Sir Francis Burdett moved to introduce 
the following clause : “that no officer in the 
" army should be dismissed or deprived of 
- his pay, otherwise than by the sentence 
_ ofa court-martial, or by address of either 

House of Parliament.” This being a 
qvestion of vital importance to the remain- 
ing liberties of the country, I shall here in- 
sert the short sketch of the debate, as it is 
given in the newspapers, referring the read- 
er, fora more full report, tothe Parliamen- 
tary Debates, 

«é : 

Pilg pep pursuant to the notice 
fiend 68 Aad a = days since by a noble 
2 deieateie ( r Folkestone) had to ofter 
missed fro P ro Officers from being dis- 
henie a the army by any other meas 
thought aoe of a Court Martial. He 
enema ee of essential impor- 
crowajfaasiea army, to the interests of the 
b-da ra 1ose of the country. The form 
on donit were he had to make was so 
jection anne edid not conceive any ob- 
aware of any © © made to it. _He was not 
cept from 7 WALT, intended, ex- 
thrown ont or oose ideas that had been 
tive, Hea: its trenching on the Preroga- 
€did not think it did. But even if 
"Were true that it did ! j 
that it did, he should not think 
would be a reasonable objection with 
the house if & objection wit 
2M hecould shew that the power, 
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so far as he meant to correct it, had been ex” 
ercised in a manner detrimental to the ho* 
nour of the crown and the interests of the 


army and of the country. ‘The army itself 
was constitutionally looked upon as a great 
infringement made by the crown on the pre- 
rogatives of the people. He did not say it 
was an unnecessary infringement. but as 
the army was constitutionally an invasian of 
the liberties of the people, the principle of 
limiting in some respects the arbitrary power 
of the crown, with respect to the army, could 
not be looked upon as trenching on the prero- 
gative of the crown, which held the army only 
by the indulgence of parliament. He conteid- 
ed that no prerogative of the crown, ought 
to infringe on the liberties of the people. 
The clause he should propose had nothing in 
view but to secure that justice and fair deal- 
ing which should always mark the proceed- 
ings of the crown towards the people. He 
proposed to restrain only that which no king 
if well advised, would ever do. It was due 
to the officers of the army, to afford them 
that legal protection for their fortunes and 
lives, and what was of still more importance 
to them, their characters, which persons of 
other classes enjoyed. They were now 
wholly at the mercy of those malicious whis- 
pers, by which the ears of persons high in 
authority, were ever liable to be abused. Of[- 
ficers of the army should certainly be no 
worse situated in this respect than the rest of 
his majesty’s subjects. No man whatsoever 
ought to be condemned or punished without 
a hearing. Such was the principle of British 
justice. The honour of which military men 

were so tenacious, was exposed to ruin often 
without the possibility of guarding against 
it. The discipline of the army also suficred 
materially by the practice he wished to cor- 
rect. For when those who, if brought to 

trial, would be found decidedly deserving of 
punishment, were blended in the operation 

of one undistinguishing stroke of power with 

those who, if tried, had the means of procu- 

ring themselves an honourable acquittal, vir-, 
tue and good conduct, in a great measure, 

lost their stimulus, and bad conduct was 

sheltered from a great part of that shame, 

which was the most effectual check upon its 

vicious progress. As the object he had in 

view was to prevent future abuse rather than 

to censure the past, be forbore to cast any 

reflection or to cite any of those cases whic 

it would be competent to adduce. He might 

be told these were cases in which persons 

were dismissed, whom it would be hard to 

expose byacourt martial, though it would have 

been highly improper to continue them in the 

service. Persons of this kind might be per- 

mitted to resign, and thus there would 
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always be a sufficient security against abuse 
of every kind. It wasthe principle of the 
British constitution to separate every thing 
ocious from the crown, and to adorn it with 
neavenly attributes of mercy and the 
‘ relief. It was an inconsistency with 
‘iple that he wished to remove, by 
the officers of the army the same 
neasut justice enjoyed by the rest of the 
nin was by the army that the 
‘8 supported and the people pro- 
tected, and why shonld the army be ina 
worse situation than any other part of the 
people in the essential point of justice ? 
The army had now grown to such an ex- 
tent, with a disposition still further to 
augment it, that even in point of mere 
numerical consideration, if 
portion of the people.- And in the present 
critical and dangerous situation of the 
country, when our safety depended so much 
on the zea! 


’ 


SF See ee 


was a large 


aud energy of the officers of the 
army, ought they to be left in circumstances 
in which they might be whispered out of 
their rank and situation, into poverty, dis- 
grace, and ruin, and a thousand calamities 
worse than any law could inflict, by the arts 


of a dark malignant assassin, who would 
not dare to meet them inthe open light of 
genuine British justice? Courts martial 
attirded ample means to punish eve.y 
description of offence, and when it was 
considered that these courts were not like 
juries, bound to be unanimous in their 
sentence, and how many descriptions of 
offences could be included under the very 
extensive and sweeping charge ef ungentle- 
man-like conduct, so often censured and 
punished by them, he was sure no latitude 
of impunity could be apprehended, by 
Siving every accused person the opportunity 
of stating his case before such a tribunal. 
He moved a clause accordingly.” 

“¢ The Secretary at War complimented the 
honourable baronet on the moderation which 
he had displayed ; but objected to the clause 
because he had laid no grouud for it. He 
urged the bad consequences of changes in 
the military system without the strongest 
reasons for it; and the necessity that the 
army should be dependent on the crown. It 
Was so necessary that even if it were not the 
the case at present, he should have proposed 
it now for the first time. He would wish, if 
it were possible, that the military should have 
the advantage of the common law ; but it 
Was inconsistent with the constitution and 
discipline of the army. The histor y of the 
world proved the necessity of strict disci- | 
pline in an army, and for this it must look 


ata head. The instances in which the 
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power alladed to had been exercised were ,; 
late extremely rare; but the best eosin 
resulted from the existence of the poy» 
Every part of the prerogative Pushed tp 
extremes would produce abuses—such a; ;, 
the making of peace or war. Burt this wy. 
no reason for diminishing that prerogat iy, 
An army independent of the sovereign wy. 
contrary to common sense. Such ay 
encroachment on the prerogative wov| 
subvert the constitution. He allowed thy 
in former times officers had been deprived 
of their regiments for voting against nm). 
nisters. But there were no instances 
this abuse in modern times. He theretor 
gave his decided negative to the proposi. 
tion.” 

‘* Lord Folkestone adverted to the ev 
ordinary manner in whieh the henou 
secretary had answered the arguments o1 
bonourable baronet on his sid: le had 
complimented him first for not stating past 
abuses, and then objected to the clause, be- 
cause no grounds had been Jaid for it. The 
honourable secretary very well knew that 





ee 


| there were instances of the most crue! cp- 





pression that might be stated. But the 
honourable baronet below only looked ‘o 
the future, and had laid irrestible grounds 
for his proposition. He had stated his ob- 
ject to be to protect the officers and the 
crown itself from doihg what was known 
to have been done, and from the secret 
whispers of slander and malice. His lora- 
ship, however, expressed his hope, that the 
honourable baronet would withdraw his 
clause, and bring the subject forward in a 
separate bill, for so grave and important a 
matter required the most serious Ge.!vert: 
tion and the fullest discussion. ibe > 
nourable baronet he allowed could not, 
however, be liable to the charge of precip! 
tation from the other side. The noble lora 
opposite had brought forward his clause '0 
a manner equally sudden; and as the oi 
uourable secretary had expressed so strong'y 
his aversion to changes, he, no doub!, 
would give his vote against the change p' 
posed by the noble lord near him. He 
earnestly requested the honourable baronet 
to withdraw his clause for the present, * 
he should regret extremely to be obliged ( 
give it his negative.” 

“« Colonel Duckett opposed the clause, 0° 
account that it would be making the army 
judges in its own cause ; and also, as It ol 
posed to refuse, for the first time, the p “of 
ing confidence in the crown, when we aes 
asovereign who of all others had best 
servedit.” - he 

«© General Fitzpatrick said, that when 
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J 
Pe asia any chonge in the corsiifution | 
of thearmy, be had always stated reasons | 
vhich appeared io him to make it a matter | 
of aecessity. The ‘military laws were na- 

arded in that house with a strong | 
projudic ; and those who v ere particuiarly 
attached tu tbe principies of the constiu- 
tion, applied arguments to these laws which ! 
were not at al! suited to the nature of the | 
case. They were a necessary. evil, and 
ought not te be interfered with. The ho- 
nourable baronet had been complimented 
for is maderation, in not going into. past 
abuses; but he was bound to make out 
the strongest case before a change of this 
kind could be for a moment contemplated. 
The proposition, therefore, had his decided 
nezauive. 

The motion was withdrawn, in order to 
be vrought forward again in a separate bill. 
I have long wished to see this question 
brought before parliaraent. I wanted to 
hear what they would say to it; and parti- 
cularly what the //7gs would say, those fine 
old boys, those ‘* champions of our rights,” 
as a correspondent in my last (whom | shall 
answer in my next) calls them. General 
Fitzpatrick spoke for the whole, I suppose ; 
and now, I should think, that the friends of | 
Sir Francis Burdett may set their miuds 


turally re 


at rest as to the support that he is to 
receive from the Whigs. Ihave before 
observed upon the alieration, which 


the increased state of the army has 
made in regardty the prerogative in question. 
When the whole of the peace establishment 
was not above ten thousand men, there was 
ho danger in the prerogative; but, now, 
when the number of commissioned officers is 
more than ten thousand; when one can 
scarcely walk a hundred yards, ia auy street 
of any town, without rubbing against an 
officer of the army ; when no small part of | 
the members of both houses of parliament | 
are officers of the army ; and when there is 
scarcely a family of any note in the whole 
kingdom that has not some relation an of- 
heer inthe army, surely such a prerogative 
must be very dangerous. England is now a 
military country ; itis so professed to be by 
the ministry and the parliament ; and, if this 
be so, and if the king has the absolute 
Power of dispossessing, at his pleasure, and 
Without reason assigned, every officer of the 


hg of his means of existence as well as of 
- character, of what sort,.I ask, is the go- 
“oment of England ?>—Colonel Duckett’s 


Observation, that the proposition refused to 
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pice Confidence in “ a sovéreign, who, of 
all others best deserved it,”” was, to be 





ure, of great weight, Yes, without doubt, | 
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no sovereign ever deserved confidence so 
well as his Majesty. That isa settled point, 


. But, the worst of it is, that there will al- 


ways be men to say the same thing of every 
future sovereign, as there have been to say 
it of the past. Porr hasa passage, the words 
of which I forget, but the substance of 
which ts, that the character whom ‘he is de- 
scribing, always thought the king of the 
time being the best; and, when one king 
died, could scarce be vext, so wise and gra- 
cious was the next. But, the qualities of 
the king had nothing at all to do with the 
matter. Sir Francis Bardett professed to 
wish for nothing more than to guard the of- 
ficers of the army for the future; and, 
surely, to leave the fortunes, the character, 
and the happiness of so considerable a part 
of the nation at the sole mercy of the mili- 
tary adviser of the king ts not very agreeable 
tu the spirit of those laws, which make up 
what is called the constitution of England. 
I earnestiy hope. that this subject will un- 
dergo an ample discussion, It is of infinitely 
greater importance to the people of England, 
than all the questions about commerce and 
the Jaw of natiens, which have cost the 
honourable members so many hard nights’ 
work during the present session, and which 
have caused the printing of more papers 
than any man living could read ina year, 
though he went over them with the volubility 
of a law-stationer’s clerk. 

PoRTUGUESE MERCHANTS. I Jose not 
a moment in endesvouring to put the public 
upon its guard against an attempt, which, 
according to a paragraph in the Courier, of 
the 15th instant, this description of persons 
are preparing to make upon the taxes. It is 
there stated, that they have had a meeting 
at the London Tavern, and have appointed a 
cofamittee to wait upon the Secretary of 
Siate, in order to obtain indemnification for 
their losses, in their precipitate fligot from 
Lisbon. ———This is intolerable, What! are 
we to be taxed to pay for the losses, which 
they have incurred in trade? Do we suffer 
a bookseller, or a printer, to come to us 
for losses, which he may have sustained by 
fire? As well might we indemnify the 
farmer for his losses by the sheep-rot or the 
turnip-fly.———-Why did they not insure ? 
If they could not do that, why did they not 
come away sooner? They had plenty of 
notice. In short,this is as impudent as the 
application .of the adventurers to Buenos 
Ayres, and worse of it cannot be said. ' 
Upon one condition I would grant them in- 
demnification. 1 would make each indivi- 
“dual give an account of his profits, since he 


began trade with Portugal, Those profits 
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he slioald then pay into the exchequer. 
would then give him as much as he could 
have earned, in the capacity of a Jabouring 
man, from the time he began to trade with 
Portugal until the present time, deducting 
the sum necessary for his support as‘a labour- 


| 


ing man, during that space. It he had 
made no profits, I would advance him out of 
the taxes, the amount of 12 shillings a week 
for a year, or, which would be much better, 
perhaps, send him, at once, to the parish, 
if he were unable to work.——What in- 
sufferable, what outrageous impudence ! 
A set of men leave their own country, 
go to another to carry on a lucrative trade, 
continue in that trade for years, and, at 
last, when they can stay no longer, when 
they can derive no longer any profits from 
a trade, for the support of which their 
country has dearly paid in armaments and 
subsidies, home they come and demand 
indemnification for the loss they have sus- 
tained, in consequence of having remained 
to the last moment ! 

The American Merchant, whose letter 
came too late to be noticed, without great 
inconvenience, shall see his letter and my 
answer, in the next number, In the mean 
whi's, 1 think, he will regard it but fair to 
give me his name, in consequence of the 
base imputation contained in the last para- 
graph of his letter. Whether he send 
his name or not, however, his letter shall 
be inserted. 

Botley, 17th. March, 





1808. 





COBBETT’S 
Parliamentary Debates. 

The Third number of Vol. X. is ready for 
delivery. Complete sets from the com- 
mencement in the year 1803, may be had 
of R. Bagshaw, Brydges Street, Coveut- 
Garden, and of J. Budd, Pall Mall. 

*,* All Communications for the above 
Work, if sent to the Publishers in due time, 
will be carefully attended to. 
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to believe that they must be productive .¢ 
the most ruinous effects. Your petiti ners 
are duly sensible of the necessity of making 
every sacrifice of personal interests, to py. 
mote the strength and resources of the coy». 
try in the present extraordinary crisis 
public affairs ; and if the total change intro. 
| duced into the whole commercial system of 
this countrv, and of the world, by the or. 
ders of council, could be conducive to so de- 
sirable an object ; your petitioners, great as 
their losses must be, would submit withou 
| amurmur; but understanding that these orders 
| are principally, if not wholly,¢ ecommended 





by an opinion, that they will prove’ beneii- 
cial to the commercial interests of this coun. 





| ‘ : 
| try, they feel it to be their duty, humbly 
| to represent their conviction, that this opi- 


nion is founded in error ; and that if the 
prayer of their petition be granted, they 
shall be able to prove, that they must be 
productive of the most fatal consequences 
to the interests, not only of your petitioners, 
but of the commerce and manufactures of 
theempire at large,-—Your petitioners will 
abstain from enforcing, by any details, their 
apprehension, that these measures are likely 
to interrupt our peace with the United States 
of America ; our intercourse with which, 
at all times valuable, is infinitely more so 
since we are excluded from the continent 
of Europe. To this only remaining branch 
of our foreign intercourse, we must now 
look for a demand for our manufactures, 
for many of the most important materials 
for their support ; and for supplies of pro- 
visions and naval stores, necessary for our 
subsistence and defence.—Your petitioners 
feel assured that they will be able to prove 
to the satisfaction of your hon. house, that 
the neutrality of America has been the 
means of circulating to a large aniount, arti- 
cles of the produce and manufactures of this 
country, in the dominions of our numerous 
enemies, to which we have no direct access. 
—That the annual value of British manufac- 
tures exported to the United States, excee¢s 





AMERICAN MERCHANTS’ PFTITION. 
Dated 10th March, 1803 —The petition 
of the undersigned merchants, manufac 
turers and others, of the city of London, inte- 
rested in the trade with the United States 
otf America, humbly sheweth :—That your 
petitioners contemplate with the greatest 
anxiety and apprehension the alarming con- 
sequences with which they are threatened 
from certain orders in council, purporting to 
be issued * for the protection of the trade and 
navigation of Great Britain ; Cut on which, 
ghey are induced, aficr mature consideration, 


“4y 


ten millions sterling: and—that as our con- 
sumption of the produce of that country 
falls far short of that amount, the only means 
of paying us must arise from the consump- 
tion of the produce of America in other 
countries, which the operation of the or- 
ders in council must interrupt, and in most 
instances totally destroy —That the peo- 
ple of America, even if they remain at peace 
with us, must by a want of demand for their 
produce, and by the general. distress out 
measures must occasion, be disabled from 
paying their debts to this country, which 
may fairly be estimated to amount to the 
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enormous sum of 12 millions steriing :— 
That the neutrality of America, so far from 
heing injurious to the other commercial in- 
terest of Great Britain, has promoted ma- 
terially their prosperity :-—That the produce 


of our colonies in the West Indies, of our 


| empire in the East, and of our fisheries on 


the banks of Newfoundland, has frequently 
found a foreign market by this means ; and 
—That by the destruction of the neutrality 
of the only remaining neutral state, all pos- 
sibility of intercourse with the rest of the 
world being removed, trade cannot possibly 
be benefited, but must necessarily be an- 
yihilated,—Your petitioners feeling as they 
do most sensibly with their fellow subjects, 
te pressure of a wat in which their com- 
merce has principally been aimed at by the 
enemy, would scorn to plead their distress 
in recommendation of measures inconsistent 
with the honour and substantial interests of 
their country ; but they humbly rely upon 
the wisdom of the legislature that this dis- 
tress shall not be increased by our own er- 
rors, and they confidently believe, that, if 
they are permitted to illustrate by evidence 
the facts they are here to state, and to ex- 
pian many others which they shall here re- 
frain from enumerating, they cannot fail 
to establish the convictton with which they 
are so strongly impressed ;—That the or- 
ders of council are founded on the most 
mistaken opinions of the commercial in- 
terests of the empire, and must be particu- 
larly fatal to those of your petitioners.— 
Your petitioners therefore pray, that they 
may be heard by themselves or council at 
the bar of this hon. house, and be permit- 
ted to produce evidence in support of the 
allegations of their petition ; or that this hon. 
house will examine into the nature and.ex- 
teat of their grievances in any mode which 
may appear advisable, with a view of afford- 
‘ng such relief as this hon. house in its wis- 
com may think proper.—And your peti- 
Uoners will ever pray. 





CLAIMANTS ON AMERICA. 

Sir,——An aspersion upon the character 
of the merchants having Claims under the 
Convention with America, which appeared 
in the Morning Post of the 11th of Feb. in 
the Report of a Speech which that paper has 
3% as the Speech of the Chancellor of the 
: xchequer, renders it necessary that the pub- 
6 ‘hould be undeceived, and which I shall 

“mpt, as well as endeavour to do justice to 
Read in common with my brother claim- 
._ 7 HOtwithstanding my increased age and 


Mities, since I last addressed some obser- 
9s to you on the subject of the Board of 





, 
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Claims on American Debtors (Vol. X. p. 
149, 207). 1 am doubtful whether to attri- 
bute this reported Speech to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, or to the errors of the re- 
porter, but which soever it may be. the ten- 
dency of the passage I shall notice is a fit 
subject for reprehension, whether we consi- 
der the charge against the | card of Commis- 
sioners, or the false statement respecting 
the conduct of the merchants.—The obser- 
vations to which I refer, as reported in the 
Morning Post of the 11th of Feb , arose out 
of the subject of the arrangement with the 
Bank, and are as follows: ‘‘ But the Com- 
‘* mittee was in error in including in this 
*€ £475,000 part of £600,000 placed in 
** the Bank, in virtue of an arrangement 
*‘ with the United States of America. 
‘© Though the claimants on this fund may 
** not have Leen as prompt in coming for- 
“© ward with demands as before, it was in 
** the power of the trustees to vest the money 
“© in Exchequer Bills, tor the beneiit of the 
** claimants, wheneyer they should come 
‘© forward.”—It will be necessary, Mr. 
Cobbett, that I trace the origin of the Claim 
we have, not upon the Board of Commis- 
sioners alone, but upon the nation, to repel 
this attack upon our want of pronptitude, 
and that, I therefore travel to the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war with 
America, It is not my intention to swell 
my present letter beyond the limits actually 
necessary in the recital of our wrongs in the 
communication of the unprecedented treat- 
ment we have received, by far worse than 
that extended to very outcasts of society. I 
shall briefly touch upon our situation from 
the year 1775 to the peace in 1783, and as 
briefly state the sufferings we have under- 
gone fiom 1782 to the present time. - At the 
time of the commencement of the war in 
1775, the American colonies stood indebted 
to the British merchants .£4,000,000 ster- 
ling and upwards, which were withheld 
from them during the war, and which it was 
expected would not be readily discharged 
upon the cessation of hosiilities, and the 
consequent peace. This conclusion is evi- 
dent from the stipulation the administration 
of this country in 1783, when the treaty of 
peace was agitated, deemed it proper to ine 
sist upon, and which was adopted, viz. the 
Ath article in these words, ‘‘ It is agreed 
‘« that creditors on either side, shall meet 
«‘ with no lawful impediment to the reco- 
‘ very of the tull value in sterling money, 
‘© of all bona fide debts heretofore contract 

« ed;” and which not only included debts 
due at the commencement of hostilities in 
1775, but also those which had beeu incur- 
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red up tothe day on which the treaty of 


peace was made. The right upon our part 
to insist upon the Americans paying those 
debts which certain laws of the respective lo- 
cal legislatures of each state in which indivi- 
doals stood indebted to Britain, interdicted 
during one period of the war, was acknow- 
ledged, and our privilege to sue for recovery 
of our demands was considered to be re- 
vived, and not a doubt remained among the 
principal part of my brother merchants, but 
that justice would be impartially, regularly, 
and without delay administered to us; 80 
much were they unpressed with this idea, 
that the committee of merchants in London, 
created for the purpose of superintending 
the interests of their constituents trading to 
America, expressed their exireme satisfaction 
at the stipulated provisions of the fourth ar- 
ticle of the treaty of peace; but hastily and 
ashly, indeed publicly declared their fall 
conviction, that the American courts of ju- 
dicature would instantly dispense even hand- 
ed justice to the British creditors. That men 
inured to difficulties, wants, and depriva- 
tions, and accustomed to the frequent exer- 
cise of evasions and subtertuges, as the 
American debtors liad submitted to during $ 
years miseries of war, would instantlychange 
their acquired habits to pursue the path of 
honour and honesty, was, I think, rather 
more than could be believed by the most cre- 
dulous of the committee. ‘This committee, 
however, expressed their conviction of the 
future correct proceedings of the American 
debtors, andiu which sentiment they were 
joined by the Glasgow merchants, who went 
even further in their expressions of satisfac 
tion at the stipulations of the 4th article of 
the treaty of peace, and their belief of the 
correct proceedings which would iake place 
under it in the American courts, and dee 
clared that ‘‘ every thing has been procured 
for them which could have been expecied, 
when all circumstances are dispassionately 
considered ;"" and even one of our legislators 
suffered himself to be equally deceived into a 
similar belief with his constituents; I mean 
the Lord Advocate, who in the debates upon 
the provisional articles of the treaty of peace, 
after adopting their sentiments with consi- 
derable stage effect, drew a letter from his 
ket, when on the floor of the House of 
mons, (I was present at the time) and 
observed, “‘ I have a Jetter from the mer- 
chants of Glasgow, requesting me to return 
thanks to ministers for the care they have 
taken of their interests in the negotiation, 
for that some had been paid, some secured, 
and some were in hopes of being paid the 
debis due by America to them,” Sir, not a 
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iat 
singie attempt was ventured upon by the le 


+ gislature or judicisry of America, or the lo 


' cal government of the respective states, tg 
, carry into effect the stipulations of the 4: 
article of the treaty of peace, for several 
years after the peace; nor were the door 
of the courts of law opened to the reception 
of cases of claims on the part of British cre. 
ditors, in pursuance of the provisions of that 
article, although the Lord Advocate declared 
the communication from his constituents to 
be highly favourable. Yet, I know, and 

am sure, that the merchants of Glasgow had 
reason to agree with me soon after his decle- 
ration, that the debts paid ‘‘ were merely 
balances of a few shillings, and even thet 
those were only paid for the purpose of de- 
coying the merchants into ill placed conf- 
dence of their minutely exact conduct, and 
to induce them to ship fresh cargoes of goods, 
impressed as they would be with the scro- 
pulous exactness of their old debtors, as 
well as that the “ securities” taken were of 





British creditor from recovering 


no more avail than the original debts, be- 
cause whatever objections there might be to 
the accounts current, would follow the bond, 
and it is going too far’ to contend, that the 
mere act of giving a bond is of equal impor- 
tance with the actual payment of a debt; 
although [ know fufl well that such doctrine 
has been always the creed of American 
debtors, who when pressed by their British 
creditors for payment, invariably have ob- 
served, “ I will pay you with my bond,” 
and deem the payment of the debt to be 
nade from the moment the bond is given. 
This sort of payment, however, is not of the 
nature that would pass current upon the 
Exchange of London, to enforce which 
would tske just as much time as would the 
original debt, unaccompanied with the so- 
lemnity of wax and printed paper, and still 
liable to every objection that might be made 


to the accounts current, for the balance of 


which the bond might have been taken. In 
one part alone of the Lord Advocate’s obser- 
vations I agree, for not only did some of the 
Glasgow merchants hope that the Americans 
would be made to pay their debts, but, I 
believe, nearly the whole of us; the events 
which occurred, however, put an end to all 
expectations, whatever our wishes might 
have been. During the war a law was 
passed in America, compelling British cre- 
ditors, factors, abd agents to leave the 
colonies of America, aud ianumerable other 
impediments were also created, to prevent & 
his debts. 
One particularly in 1777, sequestering Bri- 
tish property, and which impediments were 
at length completed by the total interdictio® 
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ithe olive branch was substituted for the 





YJ 
‘recovery, actually proscribing us, and de- 
Baring it to be an act of treason for any 
smerican debtor to pay his British creditor, 
at enabling the American debtor to dis-_ 
barge the responsibility of debt, by pay- 
ments with their manufacture of paper mo- 
ney into the state treasuries, which in the 
ear 1781 had depreciated so low as 1000 
or}, and as their estimated value of the 
sew currency, was deemed to be equal with 
terling amount in the payments into those 
reasuries; consequently, £1000 currency 
of the actual yalue of <1 sterling, dis- 
harged a bona fide sterling debt of £1000. 
It is scarcely of any importance to notice 
ie Suspension Act, respecting payments in 
Paper money in the year 1780, because the 
act was renewed with renewed vigour in 
1782, and no benefits whatever arose to the . 
British creditor from the suspended pay- 
iments, as they were unable to prosecute the 
debtors —The hopes of the constituents of | 
the Lord Advocate were not fulfilled, when 





-_- ee 


spear. Although the treaty of peace stipu- | 
lated for the payment of debts, British cre- 
ditors were not permitted to sue their Ame- 
rican debtors, it being deemed unfair, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Americans, to al- 
low them to obtain judgment, while the | 
American creditors had any outstanding de- 
mands against their fellow citizens. This 
doctrine was adopted and persevered in un- 
(il the year 1791; for, although the legisla- 
ture repealed the act prohibiting the reco- 
very of British debts in 1787, it was in fact, 
4 virtual continuation of the prohibition, for 
it was also declared in the same act, that a 
suspension should continue until the posts 
Were given up to the Americans, (Detroit 
Upon their western frontiers, was one of the 
posts) and until the negroes who under a 
Proclamation by the British commander, 
‘ad deserted their servitude, and flocked to 
our standard, were restored, or compensa- 
tion was made for the loss sustained by the 
‘mericans in consequence of their derelic- 
on; thus did impediments expressly con- 
the to the provisions of the 4th article of 
British a of peace, against the recovery of 
ia - ebts, remain in full force ; we could 
the A, our debtors until some time after 
red Ption of the constitution of the Ame- 
al i. under its present form, 
1788 - alteration took place I believe in 
years F fter the expiration of nearly three 
aediit ia this period, 8 years after the 
mene afb 16 years from the commence- 
the Ame rostilities, viz. in 1791, and after 
detmand rican creditors had recovered their 

ands from their fellow-citizen debtors, 
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we were enabled for the first time to coms 
mence suits against our debtors, and to reco- 
ver as we apprehended, as the 4th article of 
the treaty of peace provided, “* the full va- 


** Jue of all bona fide debts.” I remember 
well when the article was first publicly de- 
clared, asking the opinion of a very worthy 
man, and a rara avis, an honest lawyer, now 
no more, what were his sentiments upon the 
tendency of the expression. Well | recol- 
lect his reply, which the event has proved to 
be correct, that it did not secure to us the 
payment of 20s. for every pound of our des 
mand, that the full value of all bona fide 
debts} ** did not mean" all bona fide debts 
in full, ** but that it only guaranteed to 
us the full value of all bond fide debts” at 
the time we were enabled to get from the 
debtors as much as they might deem it ex- 
pedient to pay us. In otber w ords, the ac- 


' tual value of our debts was that which we 


might be able to force from our debtors 
(some of whom were not worth a shilling 
when the courts were open fo our appeal, 
some of whom were then dead, and their 
property distributed and dispersed intowa- 
rious channels; some of whom had been 


compelled by law to pay their American ° 
pai 


creditors, while we were disabled from seek- 
ing redress; some of whom had retired with 
stock and block to the Western Waters; 
some of whom had transferred their proper- 
ty to others to evade the effect of judgment 
against them), after 8 years consideration 
whether they would or would not pay us, 
and after 8 years adoption of all the chica- 
nery that could be devised by American 
lawyers, to prevent the recovery of a single 
shilling in due course of law, and loading us 
with the incalculable expences of protracted 
litigation. With all these and innumera- 
ble other difficulties, —these innumerable dif- 
ficulties did we, in addition to the miseties 
we had experienced from the cruel deten- 
tion of our property, while our creditors 
here were clamorous for payment of their 
demands, which we were utterly unable to 
discharge, many of us forced into the prisons 
of the metropolis, to which we had formerly 
contributed our mite to support in the sun 
shine of our days, and compelled to take re- 
fauge with our families, in the midst of mi- 
serable objects and disease, multiply to our 
severe and bitter lot, by seeking redress in 


the American courts of law, and by adding | 


expence to the first loss from the rapacity of 
agents and Jawyers. In 1791 we sued our 
claims in the American courts, and it was iu 
1793 and not before, a period of 10 years 
from the treaty of peace, when the first 
judgment was obtained’in the federal court, 


= 
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a court erected by the new or federal go- 
vernment, as a check upon the state courts; 
but many of us dreading the great expences 
attendant upon proceedings in that court, 
sought, but fruitlessly, for redress in the dis- 
trict or county of the different states; but 
in which judgments were not obtained until 
between 2 and 3 years afterwards, avoiding 
Certainly the expences of the federal court, 
but adding to the great expence of time 
which we had cruelly been subjected to.— 
But, Mr. Cobbett, when the courts gave us 
judgments, they deducted 8 years interest 
during the war—a very considerable portion 
of our demand, and when it was proved that 
a debt had been paid into the American 
treasuries in their paper money manufac- 
ture, which did not exist when the debt was 
created, and, consequently, not morally 
binding upon us, it was held to be a satisfac- 
tion of our demands, although it never came 
into our hands, nor was worth one penny to 
us in any way whaitever.—Such a fulfilment 
of the 4th article of the treaty of peace, en- 
trenched as the American debtors were with 
innumerable impediments, Mr. Cobbett, 
as you nyust see, and no doubt of your own 
acquired knowledge of our situation are 
aware, was a derision and mockery. Re- 
monstrances upon remonstrances were made 
to our own government, to administer relief 
to usin some shape or other, to keep us 
from a state of actual want, or to enable us 
by some strong representation to the Ameri- 
can government, to seek redress with some 
prospect of success, which went on from 
time to time until towards the end of the 
year 1704, when the treaty of amity, com- 
merce, and navigation, was entered into, 
and by which it was agreed that commis- 
sioners should be appointed to carry into ef- 
fect the stipulations of the 4th article of the 
treaty of peace, and the American govern- 
ment agreed to become our paymasters.—It 
18 Not necessary for me here to state minute- 
ly what was done, or rather, what was not 
one under this commission, for like unto 
our individual applications, the natioual au- 
thority had as little effect as our endeavours 
towards a settlement, because I have in my 
former letter (Vol. X. p. 149 and 297) to 
you, furnished you with a sufficient state- 
ment of the case; it is only necessary for 


me to observe, that nothing whatever con- | 


ducing to our individual benefit or interest, 
was settled, and that we were still condemn- 
ed to groan under our miseries, to suffer ad- 
ditional delay, and to bear increased expen- 
ces, while the written proofs we had of the 
origiu of our bona fide claims were moulder- 
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ing away with corrodiag time, and our living | 
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witnesses descencing into the vale of life 

thus accumulating upon us additional dift. 
culties, instead of clearing our direct path— 
Our claims were now calculated to be jy 
amount upwards of £ 5,000,000 sterling, the 
whole of which, every shilling, if establisheg 
by proof, and which we could have proved 
incontrovertibly at the peace, when the 
whole was guaranteed to us (notwithstayd. 
ing the respect I bear to the opinion of my 
deceased legal friend, whose sentiments | 
have already mentioned) was stipulated to 
be secure to us by the 4th article of the 
treaty of peace, from the individual debtois, 
but not carried into effect ; and by the (ih 
article of the treaty of amity, commerce, 
and navigation, adopted and assumed by tle 
American government, and which was also 
not carried into execution. I cannot pene: 
trate into the arcana of state, but, no doubt, 
for wise and prudential political reasons, we 
the merchants were doomed to be sacrificed, 
or what is tantamount, our interests were to 
be surrendered to maintain the peace of the 
nation; and this sum of £5,000,000 ster- 
ling, was to be compounded for by payments 
on the part of the American government ot 
£600,000 sterling. I find no fault with 
this negociation and settlement, if our situa- 
tion as a nation was such as to require the 
concession and individual sacrifice; but tt 
must be clear to every man totally umac- 
quainted with state maxims, and the policy 
of government, that it isa moral axiom the 
nation is bound to indemnify individuals 
whose interests uray be sacrificed for the ge- 
neral good, out-of the. public purse; that 


| all shall contribute where all are concerned 


sud benefited ; which may be brought fam- 
iiarly to our view, by reflecting that if it be 
deemed necessary the public should have 3 
road through my land, although I as an inc- 
vidual do set a value upon the spot on which 
I may have been born, and which in value 
increased in my estimation with my rpen- 
ing years; yet this sacrifice must be mace 
by me, and hard as it might be to part wi 
it, it would be only just and proper that J 
should so do for general benefit. Just i0- 
deed it is on the part of the nation requir'ns 
it for the public advantage, not a particle 0! 
injustice is there in the required act, the 
ouly injustice which could arise would be in 
the determination of government not 
compensate me for the deprivation ; but se 
vernment never yet did take from the indivi 
dual a foot of land, and add it to the com 
mon stock, without awarding compensatio® 
for the deprivation. If, therefore, the @ 
vernment deemed it politic and p fot 
compound £5,000,000 of demands 
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:00.000, I hold that government bound to 
‘te up the deficiency to the individuals, 


jane 


ahthe 


nnd to take every precaution that no time be 
vlessly expended in apportioning the 
vty pittance paid by the American go- 
— ent among the hungry claimants.” A 
dof § years had elapsed from the date 
ofthe treaty of amity, commerce, and navi- 
«ion 10 years after the peace, and 27 years 
from the commeneement of the war, when 
9 éppvention was entered into between Bri- 
ain od America, viz. on 8th Jan. 1802, 
« Lord Hawkesbury, his Majesty's princi- 
| Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, on 
he part of the former, and by Mr. Rufus 
Kine, the Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
ted States on the part of the latter coun- 
try, by which it was stipulated that the Uni- 
ted Siates should pay £600,000 sterling in 
3 installments, in satisfaction and discharge 
of the money which the United States might 
have been liable to pay in pursuance of the 
provisions of the treaty of amity, commerce, 
and navigation, and which amounted to 
45,000,000, as I have already mentioned. 
Tie last instalment of this money was paid 
in 1805, and for the purpose of distributing 
the amount, commissioners were appointed 
by act of parliament in pursuance of a bill 
brought into the House of Commons by the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the 
tine Attorney General, the beginning of 
Apnl, 1803, which directed the sum of 
£000,000 to be divided amongst the several 
persons in proportion to the amount of their 
respective claims; and which was, in fact, 
no more than 12 per cent. of the amount of 
‘ue whole, viz. 5,060,000, amounting, as I 
have stated to you in my former communi- 
cation, tono more than 2s. 44d. in the pound 
ol every 20s. of “ the fuil value of all bona 
hde debts,” as the words of the treaty of 
face are. Although the bill was not 
rought into parliament until the beginning 
ot April, 1803, an office was opened for the 
reception of claims in Sepfember, 1902 ; 
and , = . . 
én¢ when the Board of Commissioners ap- 


——t 


D ) 
/'D section of the act of parliament for final- 
ly depcsiting claims, which was fixed for the 
7 of June, 1804, after which period no 
Gaim could be received. It is, therefore, in- 
Correct to state, as the Morning Post has 
stated, that the claimants have not been so 
Prompt in coming forward with demands as 
sore ;_because, if a creditor neglected to 
hake bis claim on or prior to the Ist of June 


ipa, 


ointed in the act met, they continued to | 
ceive claims until the limited time, by the | 
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1804, his claims could not be subsequently 
received. The reverse of the charge of 
want of promptitude would have been nearer 
the truth, fora great many creditors were 
prompt enough to come forward to make 
claim before the Convention Board, seeing 
that the British government had compound- 
ed for the debts due to the British merchants, | 
and precluded them trom resorting either to 
the American government, or the American 
individual debtor, who had not from some 
cause or other made claim with the Board in 
America, under the treaty of amity, com- 
merce, and navigation; but their claims 
were refused to be received before the Con- 
vention Board, because they had not in the 
first instance made claim in America, under 
the treaty of amity, commerce, and naviga- 
tion.—We who made onr claims in Ameri- 
ca, have al] made our claims to the Conven- 
tion Board years since, with that prompti- 
tude our immediate wants and necessities 
compelled us to do, and we have followed up 
this promptitude from the time the Board 
was formaed, unceasingly but unavailingly, to 
the present time, writhing under the torture 
of accumulating expence, delays, and impe- 
diments to remuneration ; and, I cannot 
even now, Mr. Cobbett, as I observed for- 
merly to you, calculate upon the final deci- 
sion of the Board upon our respective claims, 
within less time than I have heretofore sta- 
ted, long before which period we shall, and 
indeed will the whole of mankind in present 
existence, have ceased all concern in sublu- 
nary matters: Singula de nolis anni prae- 
dantur euntes. A reflection much embitter- 
ed by the innumerable sufferings and hard- 
ships and privations we have undergone, du- 
ring the last 30 years, and those we have 
still to submit to. Insignificant as is the 
sum compounded for, it would have been 
come little relief to the horrors of our re- 
fection, if that composition money had 
been rendered productive, until the Board 
could bring themselves to the resolution ot 
putting some little stay to our miseries by 
deciding our claims; but this, Sir, has not 
been done. The Morning Post is equally 
incorrect in the assertion, in the respect that 
‘*« it was in the power of the trustees to vest 
the money in Exchequer Bills for the benefit 
of the claimants, wherever they should come 
forward,” as the fact is, that such proceeding 
has not been adopted. This observation is a 
severe censure upon the Board for neglecting 
and sacrificing the-interest of the claimants, 
if they are empowered to lay out A money 
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at interest, or upon the legislature, for not. 
having attended to their interest in authori- 
sing such investment, particularly so, as the 
person who is reported by the Morning Post 
to have made the observation, is the very 
rson who brought the bill into parliament. 
That the board are not to blame for the mo- 
ney remaining wrapped up in anapkin, as | 
have heretofore mentioned, I shall make ap- 
pear perfectly clear. The eleventh section of 
the act of parliament, which was passed on 
the 22d of April, 1803, enacts that the three 
several installments of €200,000 ‘* shall, 
as soon after the payment thereof respective- 
ly in America, as the same can be done, be 
remitted to, and paid into the hands of the 
cashier of the governor aud company of the 
Bank of England, to the account of, and 
with the privity, and in the names of, the 
commissioners appointed under this act, and 
shall Le and remain in the names of the 
commissioners for the time being under this 
act, fo be paid to the several and respective 
persons entitled thereto under the order of 
the said commissioners, or any two of ‘hem, 
pursuant to the provisions of this act.” Not 
one word of authority is delegated to the 
board to invest the money in Exchequer Bills 
or otherwise, for the benefit of the concern 
throughout the act ; and, consequently, this 
money might remain in the bank until 
doomsday, if it could be possible that a board 
armed with the powers they have by this act, 
could, in the exercise and in the plenitude of 
those powers, refrain from deciding upon 
the cases before them. I will not, as the 
Morning Post has done, charge the board 
with acting improperly, in attributing to 
them power which they are not armed with, 
or with an improper exercise of the authori- 
ty they have delegated to them ; because, I 
have been assured that the present commis- 
sioners are men of character and ability, qua- 
lified in every respect for their arduous du- 


ties, and are not insensible to the situation . 


their starving petitioners are, and have been 
for many years placed in, and are disposed 
to extend to each claimant his individual 
share of justice ; but, I may without impro- 


priety suppose in the present state of man-. 


kind, that it is not impossible others vot of 
equal character and ability, and to whom 
the harsh treatment we have experienced, 
and the rigourous measures we have endured 
may.not be known or attended to, [may in 
less time than a century be placed in their 
stations; and that while those men may be 
fattening upon the otium cum divnitate, some 


trivial imperfection or other. in our respec- 
tive cases may be held to be of sufficient im- - 


portance to delay a decision upon them be- 
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yond the period of the present century. This 
may be the case, and of this I do complain 
as of an event not improbable, as I am jp. 
formed not one of the present beard has 
youth on his side. Still, however, it mich 
be some consolation for a man of my age pa 
infirmities, to reflect that my great grand- 





son’s great grandson might be the better re- 
munerated for my present miserable expec. 
tations, if | knew that the money paid into 
the Bank was Jaid out in Exchequer Bills, 
and consequently, accumulating in amount, 
the simple interest of which in the course of 
a century, taking the amount as il is now 
stated to be £475,000, would produce 
2,375,000 in the aggregate £2,850,000, 
though very far short of our claims, stil! it 
would be some addition to our confined 
hopes; but, as it would be a further conso- 
lation to know that the greater the resulting 
benefits accruing, the larger would be our 
rateable proportion. I have to suggest the 
adoption of the same rule which is pursued 
| in the City of London, where we mercantile 
men do not in our practical proceedings con- 
tent ourselves with a calculation of simple 
interest profits. Certainly not, for as we 
receive our money we send it out again into 
the world, and as this is strictly correct and 
attended with the reflection that we can cal- 
culate upon the advantage of compound in- 
terest, which in the time I have mentioned 
would amount to avery considerable sum, 
the overplus in the present case, after paying 


———— 





| our descendants of the sixth generation 


handsomely, might be made subservient to 
the general purposes of the nation, But 
how can the attempt to put this into practice 
be made? Where rests the power to make 
even simple interest of this composition mo- 
ney, Mr. Cobbett, for the act of parliament 
authorises no such thing ; and it seems there 
fore, necessary that a new act be passed for 
the express purpose. The present board have 
some limits to what they shall not do, 
though from a very minute examination o! 





—— 





| the act, I cannot.discover any rule of con- 


duct positively restricting them to what they 
shall beneficially do, Let the obloquy re 
main whereit should, in the administration 
that agreed to sacrifice us for 600,000 and 
having sacrificed us for that sum, stili fur- 
ther added to it by not attending to the be- 
nefits which would arise, and_in some mea- 
oe compensate us for the first. sacrifice, by 
irecting that scanty pittance to be Pp 
out at he volil, the sixth generation of 
commissioners to meet upon our cases might 
deem it to decide them. The present 
board, Sir, have, no more interest ia the 
application of the monies than you have; 
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they are the mere tunnel as it were, through 
which our silvery flood of dollars is to drip 
to our hands, When it has been purified at 
the smelting house; for, I consider every 
day's delay as operating to exude out of us 
£22. 3s. 10d. simple interest during every 
o4hoars, the principal sum remaining as a 
dead and unprofitable concern in the Bank 
of England cashier's hands, under the act of 
parliament, totally unemployed. Mr. Cob- 
bett, the good hard dollars hourly losing the 
polish, such at least is to be collected from 
the act of parliament, was the intention of 
the legislature. The board though armed as 
they are with some very great powers, are 
notwithstanding not armed with powers for 
cur prospective interest ; this however, is 
not their fault, but the crime of those who 
otiginally sacrificed us; and the Morning 
Post must, therefore, be incorrect, in attri- 
buting the expressions it has done to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to the very 
man who prepared the bill, and moved it in 
the house, and who must have known how 
an act of parliament operates, expressly 
declaring that the money shall remain with 
the cashier of the Bank, until paid over to 
the claimants; but, though our individual 
interest has been neglected, yet, surely, it 
would have been well that the legislature 
had not wholly overlooked that which con- 
cerns the nationa’ interest. If our prospec- 


f ve interest was beneath their notice, that of 


he nation is presumed not to beso. Why 
not have directed that the annual interest of 
‘he £000,000 should be appropriated to the 
seat expences of the office of the board. 
The et certeras of public offices aré not in- 
troduced into the national establishment 
Without expence, and s£30,000, the yearly 
ar of the £600,000, would have at 
“ast contributed to the discharge of claims 
1Pon government for the expence of the of- 
“, instead of becoming a permanent 
wale “pon our taxes; as I much fear it 
a ; re the end of the concern is far re- 
ee. for any definite period, We have 
me entered into the seventh year.of the 
“dante of the American claim office, few 
v - ave been decided, and small indeed 
Prt the rateable pittance whieh has been 
te out to a very few of us, after a patierit 
“ance of sufferings for 33 years, atid no 
const e ee presents itself of 4 final 
tpark of ie our miseries, unless the faint 
and a ife remaining in us’ should expire, 
fala that event put an end to all reflec~ 
onde Our cares.—<In my former corre- 
- toda I observed, that much appeared. 
pore 9 ne we recéived thé scanty 
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was gravely assured by one of your corre* 
spondents, that all the leading points wer® 
decided upon by the Board in Philadelphia, 
and that it was now only necessary to apply 
those points to the different cases, and de- 





cide upon them. Mr, Cobbett, 7 years have 
































nearly elapsed, and comparatively speaking, 
we have gained not a shadow of our rights, 
and for what we have gained we have been 
compelled to submit iu the first instance to 
the acceptance of 2s. 44. in the pound com- 
position, when even government acknow- 
ledges that twenty shillings is our due, be- 
cause policy required the state to offer us, 
the mercantile part of the nation, as an ex- 
piatory sacrifice for having dared to demand 
the fulfilment of the 4th article of the treaty 
of peace by the Americans. I should hope 
that government will ultimately see the pro- 

riety of making up the difference to us, 

which I hold it to be bound to do on the 
principles of common justice, as it was deem- 
ed adviseable to concede our property to 
America without our consent, and to take 
from us our right to sue our debtors, which 
we were euabled to do before the conven- 
tion, or to look to the government of Ame- 
rica for redress, if justice was withheld from 
us by the American judiciary. Men may 
flippantly talk of concessions to America, but 
let every one bring the matter home to his 
own breast. It is easy to contend for the 
concession of the rights of others; but, I 
should wish much to know, if those mien 
who at this time strenuously and vociferously 
advocate the cause of concessions to America 
by this nation, are willing themselves to con- 
cede what may immediately effect their in- 
dividual interests. What is the concern of 
every one is the concern of noone; and we 
may, therefore, concede as a nation all our 
just rights, without a direct sacrifice being 
made of the interest of the individual; this 
is what those men contend for, but who 
would vehemently oppose a surrender of 
their individual interests, though the nation 
should require it to be done in the ‘manner 
we have submitted to the surrender ' But 
whatever is yielded to America, #liatever ; 
concession may be determined upon yoy this 
country, I am fully satisfied it will only be 
considered by America a8 arising from ap- 
prehension ; and that America ‘emboldened ° 
by our wavering conduct, will never desert 
her system of extorting concession as long as 
this country has any thing left to concede « 
I have ever found such to -be the condoct of 
individuals of that country ; and, I have no © 
doubt, that the collective body retains the ' 
virtues of the component parts. My present — 
letter has branehed out uwilo greater space: 
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than I expected it would, when I first took 
up the pen ; but, the subject, an inexhaust- 
ible one it is, must be my excuse with you, 
and momentous it is equally to its inexhaus- 


tion. Mercantile men who pride themselves: 


on their self importance, and the conse- 
quence they consider themselves with re- 
spect to the nation at large, may fairly con- 
clude from my observations on the treatment 
we have experienced, from the neglect with 
which we have been treated, and from the 
sacrifice which has been made of us by go- 
vernment, what value is set upon our rank 
in the common scale: to have suspended us 
by dozens would have been mercy to us, 
compared with the treatthent we have expe- 
rieuced,—The value government puts upon 
the rank and character of mercantile men in 
the state, and their beneficial exertions to- 
wards the increase of commerce may be rea- 
dily estimated. You, Mr. Cobbett, and Mr, 
Spence have been insisting that we can 
well do without commerce. One considera- 
tion in support of the doctrine you have 
brought forward into public view, and con- 
‘ tended for, you have left to me to furnish 


you with, that even the government of this 


country acts as if commerce was unnecessary, 
from the sacrifice of those who carry it on; 
and which government assuredly would not 
do if it was beneficial; certainly, the best 
method of completely putting an end to com- 
merce, is to sacrifice those at the shrine of 
the ** new morality,” which contends for 
the adoption of nothing but what concerns 
oneself ; a like sacrificing. the merchant by 
whom commerce has been brought to an un- 
precedentéd heighth, and the manufactures 
of the country, which through his means 
have been raised to a pre-eminence unexam- 
pled. Thus to extinguish our importance, 
is to shew in what view the commerce of the 
try is held, duly appreciating its value 

and insignificance, If the remnant of life 
now remaining to me, and my faculties will 
permit, I may again trouble you for a space 
in your Register, for some remarks upon the 
at. decisions by the board under the 
treaty of aihity, commerce, and navigation, 
= —— under the seaaation, now sit- 
ng in London, shewing the various proceed- 
ings which buve taken place when the Ame- 
Tican debtor was a party, and now that tke 
American debtor ts no longer a party, with 
the objections which have been brought 
against our claims, which even the American 
| the debtor never contended for, 
‘was their interest to lessen our de- 
much as possible, a difference I 
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seem to me should be held to be law by the 
board here ; particularly ag the present boar 
consists of the identical individuals wh, 
composed the majority of the board inAme. 
rica, where they had to contend with men 
by no means deficient in skill, though pos- 
sibly not possessing superior ability to the 


sume, were on that recommendation select. 
ed for their office, and appointed to the 
consideration of the claims of—A ruinep 
otp AMEexiIcan Mercuant.—Feb, 26,1808. 





IRELAND. 
Sir;—Catholic emancipation, and the 
abolition of tithes might perhaps prove 
auxiliary towards removing the return of 
the disorders, that have long afflicted Ire. 
land, but their operation could only pro- 
duce a temporary effect. It is true, that Ca 
tholic emancipation, by gratifying the pride 
of the Romish aristocracy, would occasion 
sincere efforts on their part, to excite among 
the lower orders of the Catholics a hearty 
resistance to French invasion, while the 
abolition of tithes would put their value into 
the tenant’s pocket during his lease, and so 
far increase his means of subsistence ; it 1s 
evident, however, to common sense, that 
the adoption of such measures could produce 
no solid or permanent good, when we fairly 
consider the source from which all the evils 
spring ; rack rents and non-resident landed 
proprietors, are most certainly the primary 
and sole cause of all the calamities, which 
have afflicted that unhappy. land for the last 
century; an exuberant population, ill lodged, 
ill fed, and ill clothed, will be always ready 
to join the standard of sedition, for the pro- 
pensity is in. human nature.—To describe 
evils without prescribing a remedy, is use- 
less, and to prescribe a remedy when there 
is little hope of its being adopted is nugato- 
ty: in spite, however, of such discouraging 
prospects, J will trespass upon you with my 
opinion,—Political concessions, the -most 
liberal and extensive must prove wholly u0- 
availing. Measures that directly come home 
(o the rootof the evil, can only prove efficient. 
Long have the landed proprietors of Ireland, 
been in the habit of extorting excessive ren's 
from the oppressed occupiers,, without ay 
allowances or deductions for building oF '* 
pairing their miserable habitations, oF 1 
proving their land. The arrear to patriotism 
and humanity, on that score, is deep indeed, 
and I may venture to affirm that it will never 
be discharged without the vigorous and 
termined interposition of the legislature 
between and property. This I ay 
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sional : unconstitutional it might be, but the 
danger lies the other way. Pray what was 
the suspension of the habeas corpus and 
the invasion of property to the tune of 10 
per cent. ? they were and are gulped down, | 
from imperious necessity and for the salva- 

tion of the empire.—If Ireland is to be per- 
manently secured to Great Britain, it must be 
by the courage and energy of the great body 
of her people, and their efforts can only be 
obtained by possessing comforts to defend, 
Political rights are grateful to the mind, they 
fatter national pride, and aristocratical am- 
bition, but how insignificant are they to the 
feelings of a large agricultural peasantry, 
debased and brutalized by filth, and poverty ? 
(an Catholic emancipation give them food, 
rumept or decent habitations ? but what 
would it do for the Protestants? would it 
cloth and feed thein too ? so ignorant, | am 
persuaded, are numbers of the lower orders 
of Irish Catholics, and so much have they 
heard of this said emancipation, that they 
actually think that it would lodge, ‘clothe 
and feed them plentifully, At the same time 
I can see no good reason, why the Irish Ro- 
msn Catholics should not be completely 
emancipated ; it could not increase their 
physical powers one particle, nerve a single 
arn or forge one pike more against the state 
than already exists. It would be just and li- 
beral, it would be in harmony with the 
spirit of the constitution ; good it might do, 
mischief none ; ‘the experiment, therefore, 
would be reasonable and politic at the pre- 
ent awful crisis: true, it might mortify pro- 
tesiant pride, long in the exclusive possession 
of political power. Veteran monopolists do 
hot like that a participation of their privi- 
leges should extend to others; that how- 
ever ought to have no weight with the rulers 
of a great empire, when its security is at 
stake.—But to return from this digression 
and at once tocome to the point.—The relief 
Ihave in contemplation for the great mass 
of the Irish peasantry consists of the fol- 
lowing measures :—Ist. Let all the landed 
proprietorsof [reland be obliged, in future, to 
let their farms to the occupiers who actually 
reside upon, and cultivate them; by this 
Measure, the middle men, or land pirates, 
Will be annihilated :—2d, Let no man oc- 
cupy for grazing, more than a given quanti- 
ty of land with modifications with respect to 
its quality ; by this measure bipeds will sup- 
plant Ect por and an encreasing popula- 
Won will food aud raiment :—3d. Let 
no human habitation have less than ten acres 
of erable and pasture attached to it; this | 
Will secure from starvation the — who ' 
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houses be built and kept in repair, (as in 
England) by the proprietor :—5th. Let all 
landed proprietors, who do not reside, 
at least, six months in the year on their 
estates, pay an absentee tax of 10 percent. 
the produce of which shall be-solely appli- 
cable, to improve the condition of the 
lower orders of the people under the direc- 
tion of a board instituted for that purpose : 
this will contribute to secure residence, 


Should the bealth oer age of the proprietor . 


require a different residence, in such case, 
one of his family may represent him on his 
estate.—Let an inspector be appointed to 
each county, and (if that inspector bea well 
informed Englishman, so much the better) 
who shall make an annual circuit of the 
county to which he is appointed, and upon 
oath report the condition of the peasantry, 
which report shall be published, specifying 
the proprietor on whoseestate misery prevails: 
this would be of incalculable benefit towards 
meliorating the state of the lower orders of 
the peasantry. —Strong as these measures 
appear to be, certain I'am, that if they are 
not adopted, or others which shall nearly 
approximate them, Ireland never can long 
remain in a state of tranquillity. The times 
are past, when a great agrarian peasantry will 
endure oppression without those ebullitions 
which shock humanity and disgrace the era 
in which we live. When or where we shail 
find an administration with vigour and virtue 


| sufficient to carry such measures into effect'L 


knew not. In what quarter of the political 
horizon shall we look for them? In our past 
rulers, I could contemplate no bold compre- 
hensive plan aimed to embrace the pros- 
perity or to secure the stability and duration 
of the empire ;—their talents as men are un- 
questionable, their abilities as ministers, con- 
temptible, and their patriotic virtue very sus- 
picious ;—during their short reign, never 
was there a more gross or indecent abuse of 
power in the distribution of appointments, 
particularly in that profession where mora- 
lity and high character should have been re- 
ligiously consulted :—From the present ad- 
ministration, I can flatter myself with no 
very sanguine hope, I fear that they are 
trimmers and want energy to encounter a 
measure of such prospective magnitade,—it 
is not fair to prejudge,—-may I be mistaken! 
—I well know that the measures I have sug- 
gested would excite the indignation of Irish 


story commoners, squires, and land-job-: 
5 


to them I must beg leave to observe, 
that I really wish to save their throats from 


being cut, their lands laid waste, their coun. 


try Jated, and the British empire over- 
thrown. —It is not a little irritating ‘to hear 
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an Hibernian member, with firm front, start 
up in the Imperial Parliament, and harangue 
with patriotic ardour, on the calamities of 
his country ; he boldly afhirms, that it some- 
thing be not immediately done for Ireland, 
that it will become a French colony :— 
Agreed, but who is to do that something ?— 
why such men, as the very honourable gen- 
tleman on his legs,—let me ask him, who is 
to enable the miserable wretches on his 
estate to clothe, feed and lodge better, but 
he himself? would be wish to thrust bis hand 
into the public purse to improve the condi- 
tion of his tenants ? agreed,—let him do so, 
provided that he will replenish that purse 
when it is empty ;—does he not put the 
whole rental of his estate into bis pocket, 
undiminished by repairs, property-tax, al- 
lowances fer improvements, or audit din- 
ners, while an English landlord hardly re- 
ceives three-fourths of hisrent clear, and pays 
for every consumeable article an enormous 
price ?—In a word, there are no landed pro- 
prietors in Europe who owe so much to their 
country, as the gentlemen of ireland; there 
is no country tor which God has cone so 
much, and man so little—Let me exhort 
those gentlemen, before it be too late, to 
give up, (atleast for seven years) the charms 
of Harrowgate, Margate, and all the gates 
and mouths, too, with precious Bath and 
voluptuous London, and reside in their own 
country,—let them lower the rents of their 
little tenants, and encourage, not excise, 
their industry. Let them contribute to 
render the habitations of the peasantry de- 
cent and comfortable. Let them give boun- 
ties for order and cleavtiness, and by frequent 
inspection see that the intention of such 
bounty be carried into effect ; a mere fiat, 
will never do in a country where the people 
in many parts have never in fact, been com- 
pletely civilized—the residence of the many 
‘would give peace and security to the whole. 
—Between cowardice and dissipation Ireland 
has been nearly deserted, so that the few 
gentlemen who have had virtue and fortitude 
to stand their ground in the conatry parts 
actually maintained posts of danger,—In 
point, I knew a gentleman, who, for two 
ears, never went to bed until break of day, 
he and his family, even including his wife, 
were on duty every night,—had other gen. 
tlemen acted with similar courage, vigilance, 
and perseverance as he did, the late rebel- 
lion never could have been so horribly 


powerful] and tremendous as it was,—nay, it | 


might hive ‘been prevented entirely —I 


know that it had been long the practice in 
Jreland, when the oppressed broke out into 
acts of oulrage against their oppressors, for 
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senatorial adventurers, forensian dems. 
gogues, and inflammatory pamphleteers | 
direct the storm against the state. Governmen 
which had never provoked the insurrectior, 
was bound, however, to put it down by yi. 
litary force ; hence, being considered by ths 
insurgents as allies to the Janded tyrays 
who were the original aggressors, both be. 
came the common object of democratics| 
attack.—The fact is, Government and the 
Irish peasantry are far distant from eaci 
other. I know of no point in which the 
are in direct contact, except in the tax on 
hearths, and even that small duty escapes 
the chimney of the solitary cottager, or 
the cottager with one hearth.— Whether the 
duty on whisky or tobacco be any real grieve- 
ance, I must submit to economists and mo- 
ralists,—under a free constitution it is pot 
easy to conceive how an agricultural pe:- 
santry can be oppressed by its government, | 
mean, where a just usage and a humane order 
of things, prevail; for, most assuredly, the 
quantum of rent sheuld be regulated by the 
quantum of taxation to which the renter is 
subject, this ts so obvious a truth, that it re- 
quires no illustration.—IJt is high time thet 
the saddle were placed on the right horse,— 
to this very hour there are many, even 
thinking people in England, who are per- 
suaded that all those disorders that have af- 
flicted and disgraced Ireland, have been 
occasioned by political misrule and persecu- 
tion from government, whereas white boys, 
oak boys, and all the boys sprang from 
causes in which government had no more to 
dothan the Emperor of China.—Since the 
house of Hanover ascended the British 
throne, the people of Ireland have felt no 
impulse from their political rulers, by which 
their comforts or happiness were diminished 
or disturbed.—In England, all oppressions 
flow from Government, in Ireland they atc 
inflicted by the rapacious hand of. the Jand- 
ed interest—Your most obedient servant, 
26th Feb. 1808, J, W. 


; 
il} 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
S1rx,—Having Jately conversed with s- 
veral gentlemen on the subject of the late 
demand made by government on the Bank 
of England, for the loan of three millions, ‘0 
be repaid by exchequer bills (not bears 
interest) six months after the signing 2 de!- 
nitiye treaty of peace, and amongst the num- 
ber were members of the imperial pati 
ment, ] found them warmly to espguse ‘he 
conduct of government on the occasion ; 
and as the arguments y made use 0! 
by them led to the same point, Iconcluce, 
that those who have defended the princi 
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ples 0 ; : 
have drawn their conclusions.from the same 
source. —Lhe argument Is this, that a per- 
son keeping money with his banker has a 
right to use his balances in any way he 
pleases, and therefore the bank of England, 
standing in the situation of banker to govern- 
ment, that government have an undoubted 
right to make use of their own balances, 
On this subject, sir, I most perfectly coin- 
cide. But is this a fair statement? I con- 
tend it isnot; for if the premises are good, 
that government have a right to make use 
of their own balances, which I allow, then 
what occasion was there for any communica- 
tion totake place between the chancellor 
of the exchequer and the governor and di- 
rectors of the bank of England, as to ‘the 
loau of three millions without interest. I 
certainly should not communicate with my 
banker on the subject of the disposition of 
my balances in his hands, and of course 
there was no necessity for government ma- 
king any communication to the bank of 
England as their banker, I consider there- 
fore, sir, that the question resolves itself in- 
toa very narrow compass.—Government 
have either been unnecessarily demanding 
their right, or they have demanded what 
ought not to have been in the power of the 
governor and directors of the bank of Eng- 
land to grant.—-For if the three millions are 
not intended to be drawn from the balances 
of government in the bank, they must con- 
sequently be taken from the surplus or sav- 
ings of the company ; and I cordially agree 
with the author of a late publication, ad- 
cressed to the proprietors of bank stock, 
that such an aocumulation ought never to 
have taken place ; for whenever the savings 
or profits had warranted a division, it ought 
by every principle of honour and justice to 
‘ave been made.—-And, sir, I am bold to 
assert, that men who have supported the 
Minister on this occasion, have condemned 
the conduct of the governor and directors 
in placing the company in such a situation 
: to have induced government to make the 
“emand, from a knowledge which they 
Led toe they possessed of the sums that 
late Ge been suffered to accumu- 
tate the manifest injury of each indi- 

Proprietor.—lI trust, sir, that at the 


frst general court held at the bank, the ques- | g 


iy ae to whether the three millions are only 
: drawn from the balances of govern- 
oe or whether they are to be considered 

a loan arising from the savings of the 
«pany, will be brought forward, in or- 


der that the transaction may be placed in its 


‘rae light, and prevent future misrepresen- | 
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a which the demand has been made, | tations; and, shouldit appear that the three 
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millions are to be taken from the balances 
of government, I do not consider that any 
mjury will be sustained by the. company, 
but that the flourishing state of their finan- 
ces will enable them to continue with the 
addition of a bonus, their usual division of 
twelve pounds per cent. per anuum. But, 
should it appear that the three millions are 
to be taken from the savings of the company, 
it will be necessary to submit a motion on 
the subject to the court of proprietors, 
strongly urging them to adopt such a line 
of conduct.as will prove the means of pro- 
curing for themselves a fair distribution of 
that property they have so unjustly been kept 
out of.—l remain, sir, your obedient hum- 
ble servant, —Justice.—FKeb, 28, 1808. 





SINKING FUND. 
Sir;—Your correspondent, C. S., could 
not discover any sense in my ‘* plausible” 


doubts, which you placed in your register of 


14th November,—but to enlighten my igno- 
rance, he charges me with sinister designs, 
because ‘* 1 have dragged out his conclusions 
‘* before your readers, and left behind the 
‘* curtain those of Mr, Pitt and Lord H, 
‘* Petty,"—as if such fine names, might 
not be innocently omitted for sake of brevity. 
He reduced their practical calculations to 
brief,—he adopted their conclusions, not 
without ‘contempt for the authors, and now 
he flies to their deified names for shelter from 
the rule of three. His quotation 9 times, 
of Lord H. Petty’s quotation of Mr, Pitt, 
was needless,—for every one had by rote, 
how that angel of a man confessed (‘twas a 
timely and well acted confession) that a na- 
tion out of debt, is in the high road to rvin. 
C. S. goes on to dispel my doubts, thus (p. 
g40): ** unquestionably they are ignorant of 
“ the effects of .competition and capital, 
‘¢ who can doubt the extent of the mischiefs 
‘© that must result from the competition of 
‘¢ 600 millions, with a capital of 100 mil- 
‘* lions."’"—Now, Sir, Lappeal to you, that 
I did not doubt such effects, if the causes 
were possible. What I doubted was, that 
if the 600 millions be paid dy tares, the 
circulating capital can be encreased thereby, 
and of course I doubted that the competition 
so much dreaded, can have existence. C, S, 
oes on (p. 941) ** now that the extensive 
‘*¢ calamities of a sudden extinction of the 
«© debt is admitted on all hands’!!! How? 
acertain consequence of an impossible cause ? 
—no, but if it be paid by means of the 


| Sinking Fund, which must take up before it 


s down, (as we giddy-pated Irish think) 
aa competition between the 100 & the 
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of 
Fund can take a debenture out of the market 
until its value be first taken out of circula- 
tion, and whether 100 millions already dis- 
charged, were gathered out of a pocket 
where that sum was not, a miracle which 
our irish faith cannot admit unless you make 
it clear.—As for C. S.'s notable advice, * to 





The trustees 


fe) 
minal encrease has the same eftect on real 


money, as a real encrease could have, 
and all he contends for is, that it must 
nominally encrease to the amount of the 
debt, and therefore that the real depreci- 
ation must be in the proportion which the 
debt bears to the circulation.” This is 


mere kettle-drumming, unless it means pay- 
ment of the debt without taxes, or that the 
debentures in circulation are no part of the 
circulating capital, nominal or real, which 


would be to say, that they are nothing at 
! 
all, 


It has no relation tothe doubts which 


I have put in one sentence, ‘ that payment 


of the national debt by means of taxes, ta- 
ken out of the circulating capital, can 
encrease it,” 


of Srishmen, who almost adure your love 
your own country, whether the Sinking 


take peace any how,—to surrender the na- 
vai dominion,—to go back where our fore- 
fathers lett us,—to teaah our population 
the use of arms, and our soldiers, agri- 
culture, &c." (p. O47), I shall only say, 


that it is a pity he omitted the whole plan 
of the law-giver called Gonzalo, in Shake- 
speare’s ‘Tempest,—** I would by contraries 


execute all things,—no éraffic would I 
adit, —/etiers hesld not be known,— 
poverty, riches, none. No occupation, 
—all men idle, and women too, but ia- 
nocent and pure,—treason would | pot 
have, and nature should bring forth all 
abundance to feed my innocent people, 
&e. &e."”—C. S. concludes, “‘ shew us that 
no real or nomival encrease wil! take place 
if the national debt be paid by means of 
taxes, and then we shall confess our error 
but ull then we maintain, &c. &ke."—Sir. 


this is cruel, that a professor,—a writer of 
eight long essays, occupyins 60 columns of 


His third sub-division of 
my doubts, says, that inv * notion" is old, 
—in his first part, he says, ‘¢ if it be not 
just, it is new.”—but be it old or new | 
eutreat you Mr. Cobvett, to inform a socie- 
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600 millions, is impossible. 
to the Sinking Fund have already taken up, 
say (for convenience of round numbers) 100 
millions of the 600 of debt,—and I ask, if 
the money which they paid away for the said 
100 millions, did encrease the circulating 
capital of 100 to 200 millions;—if it did, 
or did not, C. S's premises or conclusions 
are false, q.e. d.—Hear him again, ‘‘ a no- 





aan 


——— 





; 
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your excellent work, should thus throw the 
burden of proof on his ignorant audience — 
but I have only suggested doubts, and | 
leave them to the digestion of C. S.'s pupils, 
—Osoun.—20th February, 1808. 





COURT OF ADMIRALTY. 

Six, Having perused in your Register 
of the 14th ult. alettersigned R., wherein 
your correspondent complains of abuses 
existing in the administration of the prize. 
laws, and committed (as he says) under the 
authority of the court of admiralty ; I am 
induced, partly by reflections arising out of 
the facts stated in that letter and partly by 
some observations suggested by the lite 
orders of council, to submit for vom 
consideration a few brief remarks, not on 
any individual abuses in practice committed 
by, or under the authority of this judicial 
court, but on some radical defects (as such 
they appear tome) in its theory and co:- 
stitution.—TI have, indeed, Sir, long thouy t, 
and the public have thought with me, tit 
there is much, very much, which calls fo 





enquiry and reform in a court deciding. 18 


this does, according to the laws of nat.ons, 
on the rights and interests of the subjects, 
not only of this, but of foreign kingdoms 
also; and which ought. therefore, 1 its 
tone and temperament, its character, and 
its habits, to be regulated by the most 
scrupulous delicacy of judicial accuracy.— 
The first and most objectionable trait I am 
led to notice in the complexion and character 
of this court is the following :—The nght 
Honourable Judge, who presides there, 
and decides upon. the cases broughtfor trial 
and for adjudication, in pursuance of orce!s 
issued by the privy council, is himself a 
member of that deliberative and executive 
body, wherein the justice and expediency 
of those orders is decided upon, and by 
whose authority they are consequently 
issued.—But; Sir, having thus discharged 
his duty as a privy counsellor, this same 
individual acting in his judicial capacity has 
to carry into execution those orders he hes 
himself assisted in framing, and the dis- 
charge of which latter duty proves lucrative 
to himself in proportion tothe extent of these 
previous orders.—For instance, should it be 
debated in the privy council, of which this 
judge is, as I have stated, a membc’, 
whether an order for detaining and svb- 
jecting to trial the ships of neutral “oe tt 
should be made to extend to Swedes a0 
Prussians or to’ Prussians only, the pronis 
afterwards accruing to him in his capacity 
of judge are in their amount materialy 
affected by the determination of: % 
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gocstion whereto he is himself assisting by 
soinion and advice.—Surely, Sir, if such 
combination of legislative and judicial 
ctions can be in any wise constitutionally 
‘ered in the same individual; the ‘ex- 
ecution of the latter should be compensated 
by » fixed and limited salary (I care not 
how large—the talents, the exertions and 
the integrity of the present judge of the 
admiralty deserve every honor and claim 
hich remuneration). nor should that officer 
be permitted to enrich himself by judgments 
passed on vessels detained by his own order, 
and which must, as I have said, prove 
lucrative in proportion to the scope and 
extent of that order.—Yon, Sir, who so | 
anly exposed the unconstitutional incon- 
sistency of achief justice of the king’s bench 
beg a member of the cabinet, will, I am 
sure, admit ihe equal incongruity manifest 

jidge of the admiralty (paid as he at 
presentis) having a seat in the privy council. 
It he former be a source of power un- 
reconcilable with the freedom, the latter is | 
a source Of profit no less incompatible with 
tle purity of the constitution. British 
justice, Mr, Cobbett, in the spotlessness of 

hastity, should, like the wife of Caesar, 
be inaccessible even to the suspicion of a 
reproach Shoud you deem the present 
worthy of insertion in your Register, I 
shall trouble yon -with some further remarks 
on this court of judicature.—I am, Sir, &c. 

30th November, 1807. Z. 
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. OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
ENGLAND On the Oth of Feb. 1808, the 
Capture of the Danish West India Islands 
was announced in the London Gaxette.— 
The following are the Articles of Cupitu- 
ation, 

. (Concluded from p. 416.) 
Be exander Cochrane, Knight of the 
at, and Commander in Chief of the Na- 
Forces employed at Barbadoes and the 
eeward Islands, on the part of his Britan- 
as Majesty, and Colonel Van Scholten, 
the pat aie Danish Islands, on 
an of his Majesty the King of Den- 
. I, The islands of St. Thomas and St. 
, os and their dependencies, are hereby 
rie under the protection of his Britannic 
Pt —Answer. War being declared be- 
Pers. re two nations, the islands of St.Tho- 
sie St. John’s, and their dependencies, 
nai Sorta ron to the forces of his Bri- 
- mt be Att II. Military honours 
pi shewn at the surrender: the offi-. 
ih cep and continue to carry their swords, 
aswer, Agreed to,—Art, I}. All the 








MARCH 109, 1808,—Official Papers. 
| inhabitants of the said islands are to enjoy the 
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fullest security for their persons, property, 
and other rights, as well as a free exercise of 
their religion.—Answer. All bona fide Da- 
nish inhabitants shall enjoy the fullest secu- 
rity for their persons and properties, as well 
as a free exercise of their religion, provided 
they do not in any measure cover, or attempt 
to cover, the property of the enemies of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By property is 
to be understood, all goods and merchandise, 
now on shore. And to render any farther 
explanation on this head unnecessary, it is 


required, that all Danish, inhabitants, apd 


those of other nations, not.at war with Great 


| Britain, shall give in, when called upon, and, 
if demanded, on oath, a strict and impartial + 


account of all property belonging to the ene; 


mies of Great Britain, either in their own . 


possession, or within their knowledge, therey 
by fully securing the intention of thjs article. 
—Art. IV. Arins and ammunition to be de- 
livered by a commission composed of officers 
of both parties ; also the magazines and pro- 
visions, and what else may be found in the 
forts, as it shall be found to day according to 
returns to be drawn up.—Answer. Agreed 
to. Art. V. All Danish officers, and the 
garrison, to be conveniently and safely con- 
ducted to their native country; and those 
that might desire to proceed via America or 
elsewhere, to be provided with proper pass- 
ports, or to remain in this country if they 
wish.—Answer. The garrison must be con- 
sidered as prisoners of war, and conveyed to 
Europe as speedily as possible, and every in- 
dulgence shewn them.—Art. VI. No mili- 
tary to be quartered in houses, but in bar, 
racks and proper rooms to be assigned bythe 
burgher council, and a commission appointed 
to that end.—Answer. Agreed to; but the 
buildings must be such as the quarter master 
general approves of,— Art. VIL. The Danish 
laws and ordinances to remain in force. All 
courts and judicial offices to be occupied by 
the present officers. Delinquents under con- 
finement not to be released until their sentence 
is passed and enforced.—Answer. The Danish 
laws and ordinances shall remain in force, sub-, 
ject to the pleasure of his Britannic Majesty. 
The judicial offices to continue occupied by 





the present persons; but they, as well as all . 


civil officers, must be subject to the appro- 
bation of the commanders in chief. The 
latter part of this article is agreed to on the 
same condition. An English custom house 
will be established on the same basis as in 
the British colonies—Art. VIII. The king's 
and public treasuries, all public book keep- 
ings, and accounts, archieves and protoculs 
remain unmolested, ander the hands of the 
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respective officers, for mutual security and 
use.—Answer. All public property, aud all 
property belonging to the King of Denmark, 
or to his government, must be given up (to 
his Britannic Majesty), and all public papers 
and records must be submitted to the inspec- 
tion of the British. The records and papers 
will be allowed to remain in the proper offi- 
ces. Art. IX. His Majesty the King of 
Denmark, having advanced loans to the 
planters, the said planters continue to pay off 
according to the method regulated, unto his 
said Majesty the King of Denmark, who re- 
tains the right of mortgage on the estates.— 
Answer, Answered in the last article; but 
any sum now due, shall be paid without de- 
Jay, to such persons as shall be appointed by 
the commanders in chief (subject to the 
pleasure of his Britannic Majesty).—Art. X. 
No inhabitant shall be compelled to carry 
arms, or perform duty, when he has made 
his oath of neutrality —Answer. Agreed to; 
but they will be required to take an oath of 
allegiance to the British government, ex- 
pressing that they will not, either openly or 
secretly, do any thing hostile to the British 
government.——Art. XI. The Americans 
shall be permitted, without constraint, to 
export the produce of the islands, and to 
provide them with necessities. ‘The tnhabi- 
tants are allowed to ship their produce to 
America. Answer. These colonies must 
tr.ce onder the same laws as govern the 
British West India islands. —Art. X11. The 
free coloured people of this island shall be 
regarded and protected as heretofore under 
the Danish government, and they shall not 
be forced to do any military duty.—Answer, 
The Danish free coloured people will be 
protected as heretofore, and will not be 
forced to do any military duty; but they 
must take an oath of allegiance, conformably 
to the tenth article.—Art. XIIL. In the ge- 
neral claims of Danish and neutral property 
to be respected, as belonging to its lawful 
owners, 13 also comprehended the vessels 
and all property afloat in the harbours, or 
what might arrive during the time the Da- 
nish colonies may remain in the possession of 
his Britannic Majesty. —Answer. Answered 
by the reply to the third article-—Art. XIV. 
Slaves to remain the undisputed property of 
their present lawful owners.—Answer. Slaves 
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cement 


being property, this has already been settled | 





by the answer to the third article. Art. 
XV. The police of this island continues to 
perform its official functions with the same 
authority as under the Danish government, 
and according to the laws, and usages of the 
country, Answer. This has already been 
answered by the reply to the seventh article. 
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| —Art. XVI. The paper money issued } 
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Danish Majesty is to remain in circula; 
as heretofore.—Answer. Granted, subjec ; 
the pleasure of his Britannic Majesty. —4\) 
the forts, military posts, and vessels of war. 
must be given up as soon as the Capitulation 
is ratified by the commasders in chief — 
Dated, St. Thomas, Dec. 21, 1$07, 

Articles of capitulation for the surrender 
of the Danish Island of Santa Croix, and jx 
dependencies, entered into between Gepers! 
Henry Bowyer, commander of the |:)) 
forces, and Rear Admiral the Honourabj: 
sir Alexander Cochrane, Knight of the Bat). 
and commander in chief of the naval forces 
employed at Barbadoes and the Leeward 
Islands, on the part of his Britannic Majesty, 
and Governor Lillieuschiold, of the said Da- 
nish island and dependencies, on the part of 
his Majesty the King of Denmark. 

Art. I. By delivering up the island, 2! 
military honours are tobe given. The gar- 
rison to march out with their arms, ammo- 
nition, drums beating, and flying banners. 
The troops shall on no account whatsoever, 
be considered as prisoners of war. ‘The in- 
fantry and cavalry to remain in undisturbed 
possession of their arms. ‘The corps of ar- 
tillery to keep in possession two field pieces 
and an ammunition waggon.—Answer. Lhe 
garrison shal] march out with a2) the honours 
of war, as expressed, and the officers sha’! 
keep their swords; but all must be prison- 
ers of war, and all arms, except officers 
swords, shall be faithfully delivered up.— 
Art. IL. The entire military force shall have 
liberty to remain in their quarters in the 
island, and receive their usual ‘pay and vic- 
tuals, until the same, through suitable means, 
and upon British expence, can be transport- 
ed to some conyenient place in Denmark, '0 
possession of his Danish Majesty. None ot 
the forces to be permitted to enter into the 
British service; and all to keep possession 
of their luggage and equipage. Shonld an) 
of the officers wish to go to America, OF diy 
cther neutral country, on their way home, 
they are to be provided with passports to 
that effect, and they will be permitted 
stay two months in the island, from the time 
this capitulation is signed:—Answer. The 
garrison will be conveyed to England as soon 
as ships can conyeniently be provided, avd 
every indulgence will be shewn them. The 
pay cannot be paid by the British, bat they 
will receive the usual rations and allowances 
issued to prisoners of war. The officers and 
men will have their private property Pp'< 
served to them. Passports shall be given '° 
such officers as may require them, to go '° 
America. Those officers who wish to t%* 
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pain two or three months, shall be allowed, 
od the men shal! be quartered as long as 
rhoy remain on the island. No other an- 
ever can be given to this article, except that 
, Hicers may rely upon every respect and 
civilly being shewn to them Art. IIT. 
hose military officers, Who wish to remain 
‘n the island, are permitted to do so, 
Answer. Agreed to.—Art. IV. All the arms 
and ammunition to be delivered up by a 
commission of ofticers of both parties ; also 
the roval stores and provisions, and what else 
f his maiesty’s property shall be found in 
the forts ; also the money in the king’s trea- 
suries, all according to the specification 
which is to be made as soon as the country 
s surrendered.—Answer, Agreed to; but a 
bond fide account supported by proofs shall 
be given.--—Art. V. All churches and reii- 
gious congregations shall be supported in 
heir respective rights and privileges. 
Answer, Acreed to.—Art, VI. The Danish 
laws and special ordinances of this country, 
shall remain in full and uncontrolled vigour 
and execution as hitherto ;. and justice to be 
minist by the persons now in office. 
The appeal from-the upper cowt, to go as 
ustia. to the high court of justice at Copen 
lagen. All the civil officers are to remain 
in the administration of their respective ofh- 
ces. The police of this island is to be ad- 
ministered as hitherto, with the same autho- 
rity as under the Danish government, ac- 
rding to the received usages of the island, 
. by the same persons,— Answer. ‘The 
Danish laws and ordinances shall remain in 
tl force until the peace. The same officers, 
judicial and civil, shall remain in their seve- | 
ral places, but subject to the pleasure of the | 
commander ia chief.—The appeal from the 
Upper Courts, must go to his Britaunic Ma- 
jesty in council. The police will remain 
undisturbed, and exercised by the same per- 
es Art. VII. All private property be- 
‘nging to persons present or absent, to in- 
dividuals, or bodies corporate, of every de- 
homination, is to be respected, and the pro- 
prietors to remain in full and uncontrolled 
possession and administration of the same, 
by themselves, or by their attornies.—The 
habitants of this island are to have it in 
‘heir power either to dispose of their pro- 
“oce here, or to ship it to England, Ameri- 
©, or elsewhere.—Answer. All Danish pro- 
perty on shore (except such produce as may 
‘ave been relanded from on board ship since 
the blockade of the island; and such coffee 
ov produce of St. Dominica now stored 
ak, shalt be filly secured to the proprie- 
*» Provided they do not in any manner | 
eover, or attempt to cover, the property of | 


I 
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the enemies of Great Britain and Ireland.— 
The latter part of this article will be referred 
toin the answer to article XI]. —Art. VIIT. 
No inhabitant shall be compelled on any 
pretence whatever to bear arms against his 
Danish Majesty, or any other power, or per- 
form any military duty. The inhabitants 
are to keep their arms and ammunition ; 
those who wish to remain on the island, 
shall swear to observe a strict neutrality, and 
those who may wish to quit it, shall be al- 
lowed to dispose of their property, or to ap- 
point attornies for the administration of the 
same.—Answer. The inhabitants shall not 
be compelled to bear arms against his Danish 
Majesty, but they must take an oath of alle- 
giance, binding themselves to do nothing 
hostile against the British government, open- 
ly, or secretly.—They shal] keep their arms, 
but subject to the controul of his Britannic 
Majesty’s governor.——They may remain in 
the island, or quit it, as they please; they 
may also dispose of their properties, and ap- 
point attornies for the administration of the 
same.—Art. 1X. The free people of colour 


| shall continue to enjoy their freedom and 


property, and in every respect to be treated 
as the other inhabitants —Answer, Agreed 
to; they taking the oath of allegiance to the 
British government,—Art. X. No officer or 
soldier. shall be billetted on the inhabitants, 
every assistance shall be given to procure 
proper quarters.—Answer. Agreed to; but 
proper quarters shall be assigned to the Bri- 
tish garrison, which shall be approved of by 
the quarter master general of the army. 
Art. XI. The loans belonging to his Danish 
Majesty, are to be considered, as they really 
are, private property.—Answer, All proper- 
ty whatever, which in any way belongs to 
the King of Denmark must be surrendered 
to his Britannic Majesty the King of Great 
Britain and Ireland; and all sums now due 
on loans, as well as what may become so, 
must be regularly paid to commissioners ap- 
pointed to receive the same; but the prin- 
ciples of equity which have governed his 
Danish Majesty’s instructions on the sub- 
ject, will be observed.-——Art. XI. All pub- 
lic books, archives, and registers of govern- 
ment, or the burgher council, and all other 

ublic offices, shall be held sacred, and un- 
molested in the respective offices, under the 
care of the present officers. , Answer. 
Agreed to; subject to the inspection of the 
British government.—Art. XIII. The ports 
of the colony shall be open to all American 
and all other neutral vessels, which shall be 

ermitted to import provisions and supplies, 
and to export sugar and rum, and other colo- 
nial produce, free of duties. The inhabi- 
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47\) 
tants shall enjoy the same liberty of impor- 
tation and exportation in their own vessels, 
and with regard tothe payment of custcms 
and duties on importation, be placed on a 
footing with the most favoured British colo- 
nies.—Answer. The coloay must trade sub- 
ject to the British laws, as in force in the Bri- 
tish West India islands, and shall have 
whatever advantages are allowed to the most 
favoured British colony.——Art. XIV. His 
Danish Majesty bas, for the use of this and 
the other Danish islands, issued a certain pa- 
per currency, whereof a considerable sum is 
now in the possession of the community. As 
such paper money has hitherto passed, to the 
great convenience of the inhabitants, it is to 

ass hereafter as current money, as well as 
joes, dollars, rials, stivers; and no alteration 
to be made in their respective values.—An- 
swer. Agreed to; subject to the pleasure of 
his Britannic Majesty —Art. XV. Certain 
persons, Danes, having engaged in a danger- 
ous conspiracy, for the purpose of subvert- 
ing, even by means of assassination, the ex- 
isting order of things, the enquiry already 
instituted is to proceed against the persons 
arrested, and such others as may hereafter 
be detected to have been implicated, in the 
same manner as if the colony had remained 
under the Denish flag; and when the en- 
quiry is at an end, those persons are to be 
sent to Denmark to take their trials.—An- 
swer, Agreed to; but ftom this time all fur- 
ther proceedings must be subject to the final 
orders of the King of Great Britain and Ire- 
land.—Art. XVI. The commanders in chief 
are to dispatch immediately two swift sailing 
vessels to Denmark with copies of this capitu- 
Jation.—Answer. The commanders in chief 
will forward immediately by an English ship 
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of war any dispatches that the governor may | 


have via London. The forts and batteries 
shall be delivered up as soon as these articles 
are ratified by the commanders in chief. — 
Dated, Frederickstadt, Santa Croix, Dec. 
25, 1807. 








PortuGar.—Proclamation of General Junot, 
Ist February, Lisbon, 1808. 

Inhabitants of the kingdom of Portugal.— 
Your interests have engaged the attention 
of his Majesty the Emperor and King, 
ovr master, all irresolution ought to dis- 
appear; the destinies of Portugal are 
brightening, and her future happiness is 
secared, because Napoleon the great has 
taken her under hisomnipotent protection. — 
The prince of Brazil, by leaving Portugal, 
renounced all his rights and soversignty 
over this kingdom. The house of Braganza 
has ceased to reign in Portugal ; 
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Emperor Napoleon wills, that this fine 
country shall be governed entirely jn jj, 
name, by the general in chief of ji; 
Army.—The task which this mark of th. 
benevolence and confidence of my master 
inposes on me, is of difficult execution, by 
I hope to perform it in a proper manner, 
supported as I am by the labour of the 
most intelligent men ef this kingdom, and 
the kind disposition of its inhabitants, | 
have formed a council of government to 
enligheen me with regard to the good which 
I must do ; and perennial Administrations 
shall be appointed, in order to point oui to 
me the means of improving the adm 
nistration, and establishing order and 
economy in the management of the public 
wealth. I shall order roads to be me 
and canals formed, to facilitate con- 
munication, and to cause agriculture an? 
national industry to flourish, — two 
branches indispensibly required for the 
prosperity of a country, whieh it will be 
easy to restore to a people, enlig!iened, 
persevering, and intrepid —The Portu2ne: 
troops, commanded by the most desery 
of their chiefs, will soon form 
family with the soldiers of More: 
Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedlanc ; ' 
rivalry will exist between them, | 

of valour and discipline.—T: 

venue, well managed, will secure 
person employed in its acc 

the reward of his labours ; 
instruction, that only source of ‘) 
sation of nations, shail be diffuse. 

the different provinces, and Aigr.\ 
upper Beira will also produce their Cam 
The religion of your forefathers, the same 
which we all profess, shall be protected by 
the same hand which restored it to the ves 
French empire, free from the superstitions, 
which disgraced it ; justice will be equaiy 
administered, freed from all delays ane 
arbitrary proceedings which degrace it.— 
Public tranquillity shall no more be «'s 
turbed by daring high-way robbers, [¢ 
offspring of idleness ; and should any i 
corrigible miscreants be found, an uctive 
police shall rid the country of them. 0 
hideous beggars shall henceforth offend 
eyes of the industrious inhabitants of this 
superb capital, nor of the interior o! the 
country; workhouses shall be erected {0° 
that purpose, where the maimed poor shal 
find an asylum, and the idle ‘be employed 
in labour necessary for his own maintenance 
and preservation.—Inhabitants of the =, 
dum of Portugal, be peaceful and _. 
fear ; repel the instigations of 


the | wish to lead you to rebelliep, and who 40 
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» de how much blood is shed provided | 
7 be the blood of the continent ; confide 
implicitly in our exertions for your welfare ; 
vou will reap all its fruits. Should it be 
necessary, in the first moment, to make 
come sacrifices, they will be solely required 
the government In a proper con- 
dition to melior:te your fate. They are 
‘ndispensably necessary for the sustenance 
of alarge army, required for the execution 
of the vast projects of the Great Napoleon. 
His watchful eves are fixed on you, and 
your future happiness is certain, He will 
love you as much as his French subjects : 





— 


i 


speciful conduct and submission to his will. 





PortuGat.—Decree of General Junot, Ist 
February, 1808. 

1. The kingdom of Portugal shall hence- 
forth be entirely governed in the name of 
his Majesty the Emperor and King, by the 
general in chief of the French army in 
Portugal.—2. The council of regency ap- 
pointed by his Roval Highness the Prince 
of Brazil, became suppressed from the 
yery moment that the said Prince Jeft the 
kingdom of Portugal.—3. There. shall be 
a council of government under the pre- 
sidency of the general in chief, composed 
of a secretary of state, charged with the 
administration of the interior and of the 
hnanices, with two connsellors of govern- 
ment, one of which shall be charged with 
the department. of the interior, and the 
other with that of the finances ; further, 
ola secretary of sta+2 charged with the | 
war and marine department, assisted by 
‘ne counsellor of government charged with 
(he war and marine. department ; and of 
one chancellor of government, charged with 
the department of justice and religious 
Worship, with the title of Regedor, There 
shal be a secretary general charged with 
‘he archives.—4, All the Corregedores in 
the neighbouring districts, all ordinary 
judges and justices, civil and criminal ; in 





ee 


one word, all the public officers shall be | 


conirmed in their places, with the ex- 
“*ption of such dismissals as the interest of 
the state shall render necessary, and of the 
cunges which may be found required in 
a Various appointments they hold, and 
He nature of their functions.—5. M. Her- 
mo appointed secretary of state, and 
om : _— the department of the interior 
Fm Amances 5 Don Pedro de Mello is 
sninateg chancellor of government ; 
”, : Antes is charged with the department 
aime nances; M. Lhurte is appointed 

Clary of state for the was apd marine 
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department ; court De S. Pais is nominated 
counsellor of government for the department 
of war and thatof the marine ; M. Prin- 
cipal Castro is appointed chancellor of 
government for the department of justice 
and 1eligious worship, with the title of 
Regedor ; M. Vienez Voublanc is appointed 
secretary general.—O. In every province 
there shall be an Administrator general, 
with the title of Corregedor-Moér, char- 
ged with the direction of all the branches 
of administration ; he shall keep a watchful 
eye over the interests of the province, point 
out to government such improvements as 
it shall be necessary to make, as well with 
regard to agriculture as to industry in ge- 
neral. He is to correspond onthe above 
subject with the secretary of state, to 
whose department they respectively be- 
long, and with regard to such matters as 
concern justice or religious worship, with 
the Hevedor.—There shall also be in each 
province a general officer, charged with 
the preservation of public tranquillity and 
order. His other functions shall be merely 
military, but on public festivals and so- 
Jemn occasions he shall be placed an the 
right of the Corregedor-Mor.—There shall 
be a Corregedor-Mor in the province of 
Estremadura, who. shall riside in Ceinibra, 
and a Corregedor-Mor in Lisbon, and the 
districts belonging thereto, which shall be 
defined and bounded in an exact manner, 

PortuGa..—Derree of General Junot, dated 

Liston, ist February 1809, 

In pursuance of his imperial Majesty's 
decree, bearing date the 23d December, 
1807, inthe name of his said Majesty, we, 
the governor of Paris, first aid-de-camp of 
his imperial Majesty, general-in-chief of the 
French army in Portugal, have decreed and 
do decree as follow :—Art. I. An extraor- 
dinary war-contribation of forty millions 
of crusades, shall be levied on the kingdom 
of Portugal. The contribution of twelve 
millions of crusades, imposed and already 
dischargec since the arrival of the French 
shall be set off from the present contribution, 
and be accounted for by our receiver gene- 
ral.—II. Towards the said extraordinary 


| contribution, the merchants, bankers, and 


holders, of rents and contracts in the king- 
dom of Portugal, shall pay six millions of 
crusades, through the intervention of the 
board of trade, which is proportionally to 
divide the said sum on all the individuals, 
according to the fortune which they are 
known or supposed to possess; and this 
contribution shall be discharged in the fol- 
lowing manuer :—The first third shall be 
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paid the 10th of the month of March next 
ensuing ; the second third shal! be paid the 
Ist of May ; and the third shal! be paid the 
Ist of August.—II]. All English manvefac- 
tures being liable to confiscation on the sole 
ground of their origin, shall be ransomed 
by the merchants who possess the same, and 
who are at liberty to dispose thereot as they 
please, by paying one third part of their 
value, according to their invoices. ‘Lhe 
said payment shall be made in three instai- 
ments, and at the periods fixed in the pre- 
ceding articles.—IV. All gold and plate of 
all the churches, chapels, fraternities of 
the city of Lisbon, and the district belong- 
ing thereto, shall be carried to the mint, 
received by the treasurer thereof, under the 
inspection and direction of the director of 
the mint, within the term of 15 days. In 
the churches no silver vessels shall remain, 
but such as are required for the decent ob- 
servance of religious worship, and of those 
vessels a list shall be delivered, signed by 
the person or persons who are charged with 
the custody and management thereof. The 
person who carries the same to the mint, 
shall receive from the treasury a receipt, in 
an authentic form, tor the articles delivered. 
All persons convicted of fraud, cither with 
regard tothe declaration of the articles ex- 
isting in such churches, or left there, 
or with respect to any like articles em- 
bezzled for their own use, shall be sen- 
tenced to pay four times the value of the 
article not declared or embezzled.—V. All 
tle articles above mentioned, belonging to 
churches, chapels and fraternities in the 
provinces, shall be delivered at the houses 
of the receivers of tythes, within the term 
of fifteen days, on the same condition -and 
penalties mentioned in the fourth article. 
‘Lhe several receivers shall give authentic 
receipts for the same, and send the articles 
received to the mint in Lisbon, the treasurer 
of which is to give them a proper receipt 
for the same. The above receivers shall 
have an escort, if required.—VI. The 
total amount of the value of the said 
articles shall be deducted from the pre- 
sent contribution—VIL. All archbishops 
und bishops, of the realm, all prelates and 
superiors of religious oiders of both sexes, 
the regular and secular congregations which 
‘possess landed property, or capitals placed 
out on interest, shall contribute two-thirds 
of their annual produce, in case that the 
latter'does not exceed sixteen thousand cru- 
sades : should it exceed sixteen thousand 
crusades, they shall contribute three fourths 
of the said produce ; they shall, however, all 
be exempted from the payment of tithes in 
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the present year.—VITI. In fifteon days 
after the vublication of the present decrs, 
all prelates shall be bound to deliver to +, 
Secretary of State of the interior and of the 
finances; a correct return of their yey 
income, which he shall cause to be examis. 
ed and verified. And every person whose 
return shall be found incorrect, shall be sey. 
tenced to pay double the amount of his coy 
tribution, The said fine shall be recovered 
out of the property of the offender by the 
readiest means of éxecution.—IX, “Tip 
first third part of this contribution shall be 
delivered at the office of the Receiver Gene. 
ra] of the contributions and public reveny 
of Portugal, within the term of one month 
next ensuing the publication of the present 
decree, by the prelates above’ mentioned 
residing in Lisbon ; and within the term ot 
six weeks, by those who reside in the pro- 
vinces.—X. The second third part shall be 
delivered at the said office withia six months 
next ensuing the delivery of the first third, 
by such prelates as reside in Lisbon, and 
in one month after the first delivery, by 
those who reside in the provinces.—XI. The 
last one third part shall be delivered at the 
said office, one month after the delivery of 
the second, by such prelates as reside in 
Lisbon, and three months after the second 
delivery , by such prelates as reside in the 
provinces. —XITI. All persons who possess 
church livings of 600 to 900 milreis per 
ann., shall contribute two-third partsof their 
annual income, and should such livings ex- 
ceed 900 milreis per annum, they shalicontri- 
bute three-fourths of che annual produce ; 
the payment thereof shall be made into the 
chest of the ordinary receiver of tithes of 
the district, under the inspection of the 
respective superintendants of tithes, who are 
to examine the said returns, and the same 
penalties shall be inflicted on the offenders. 
—XIII. The respective receivers of tithes 


“ 


shall, under the inspection and direction of 
the superintendants, deliver within the 
shortest time possible, the amount of the 
sum by them received into the chest 0! the 
Receiver-General of the public revenue and 
contributious of Portugal.— XIV. All the 
knights commanders of the three military 
orders, and of the order of Malta, shall 
contribute two-thirds of the produce of thei 
commanderies, in the installments and core 
the penalties above-mentioned, with regare 
to the prelates—XV. All the holders of 
the grants of the crown shall pay double - 
amount of the annual contribution whic 
has hitherto been imposed 
payment and delivery thereof 
made in the manner aforesaid— 
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darg , the proprietors of houses situated 
ree, . Lisbon and in the district belonging 
0 the vereto, shall contribute one motety of 
t the .e annual rent for which they have let, in 
atly se of their being let ; and should the pro- 
min- yetors inhabit the said houses themselves, 
hose we moiety of the rent, to be determined by 
— sluation. Payment and delivery thereof 
ses /] be made in the manner above-mention- 
cred 4. and under the same penalties. All pro- 
the bh: ctors of houses situated in other towns and 
Lhe boroughs of the kingdom are liable to the 
I be fe contribution, payable in the same form, 
NGe yod under the same penalties —XVIT. All 
nue prietors of land, shall pay this year, 
nth louble the amount of the tithes imposed on 
ent hem. — XVIII. For all horses, mules, and 
hed rvants, double the tax shall this year be 
be aid which was laid on them by former re- 
r0- ulations, and the amount of the said tax so 
be oubled shall be paid at once.—XIX. All 
ins wiblic buildings and establishments, which 
i, keontribute towards the expenditure of the 
nd fplice, shall this year pay under the said con- 
by tibution a sum equal to the amount thereof. 
Ne —\X. The Sheriff shall, under the direc- 
he tion of the Senate, make a proportional re- 
ot Kuction of the contribution, on all the 
mn companies of mechanics and tradesmen, 
. Whether they keep open shops in public 
. paces or elsewhere, levying the sum assessed 
“ by prompt execution, applying them to the 
; pares intended, and giving proper receipts 
(fo those who have paid their quota of the 


contribution. The Senate will cause the 
total amount thereof to be delivered into the 
sest of the Receiver General of the con- 
‘vations and the public revenue of Por- 
4, every eight days until it shall be en- 
Urely discharged. —X XI. The Senate of the 
“'y of Oporto will cause the amount of the 
; dtribution to be levied in the same manner 
* the city of Operto and in the district be- 
onging thereto. And the said senate is 
further charged to compel all magistrates of 
one places in the north to do the same, 
sa northern provinces beg in this case 
“UY subjected to the said senate —XXII. 
ae board of public welfare is to make, 
per the inspection of the Royal Exchequer, 
found wr uaition on such ships as shall be 
; Wistay 10ut the jurisdiction of the senate, 
the f fe, nee of payment and delivery 
XXUI $ an penalties above-mentioned — 

‘41. The General in chief being desirous 
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‘0 indemnif i i 
’'Ndemnify the unfortunate inhabitants of | 


* aa — they have suffered from the 
orden i e army through that province, 
ted haces tthe boroughs and villages situa- 

“tween the Lejo and the road of Satra- 
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terra, &c. shall be exempted from the pay- 
ment of the two first thirds of the present 
contribution, and from the provisions con- 
tained in the 21st article. The boroughs 
and villages situated on the road to Lisbon, 
shall enjoy the same exemption. Lands 
belonging to knights commanders, toholders 
of grants of the crown, and to other persons, 
pointed out in the 7th article, shall not be 
included in the disposition of the present 
article —XXIV. The Secretary of State of 
the interior and of the Finances, is charged 
with the execution of the present Decree, 
which shall be printed and posted throughous 
the whole kingdom. 


Austria.—Declaration of the Emperor of 
Austria against England : dated Vienna, 
February 18th, 1808. 


During the war which was concluded by 
the peace of Tilsit, his imperial royal and 
apostolic majesty has continvally endeavour- 
ed to impress the belligerent powers with 
the motives which ought to induce them 
to concur in endeavouring to insure a ge- 
neral peace. The court of Vienna from 
that time declared its sentiments to the 
Cabinet of St. James’s, and the imperial 
envoy at London, Prince Stahremberg, 
received formal and pressing instructions. 
Sut as the British ministry, in an answer 
to these written communications declared 
that its answer must depend on its allies, 
the salutary propositions of Austria could 
not but be considered as disregarded, and 
soon after the treaty of Tilsit was con- 
cluded, by which the interests of the con- 
tinent were regulated, without the par- 
ticipation of Great Britain. His imperial 
royal and apostolic majesty continued, 
nevertheless, convinced of the utility, and 
even of the necessity, of a general pacifi- 
cation ; and this conviction afforded» him 
new motives for renewing his pressing 
representations to the court of London.— 
in July, soon after the signing of the peace, 
the Prince of Stahremberg again received 
orders to induce the British ministry to 
enter into a negociation with France, in 
order that the continental peace might be 
connected with and confirmed by, a 
maritime peace; but these propositions 
were pot more successful than the former 
had been, and the answer of England was 
evasive.—His majesty, however, thought 
it right to return to a subject of the most 
material influence on the general system 
of Evrope, as well as the prosperity of 
the Austrian provinces in particular, Prineg 
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Stahremberg was, therefore, for the third 
time, directed, i September, 1507, to 
make some farther overtures, connected 
with the former measures of the court of 
Vienna. But betore his majesiy’s am- 
hassador reported the result of his commu- 
nication, ibe Court of London declared 
its sentiments, with regard to a maritime 
peace, in $0 positive 2 manner, refusing, at 
the same time, the mediation of Russia, 
making an attack on Copenhagen, and 
seizing the Danish fleet, without assigning 
any satisfactory cause of these violent 
measures, nay endeavouring to justify those 
proceedings, their infringements of the 
unquestionable rights of neutral powers, 
by ofhcial declarations, which so evidently 
clashed with the principles adopted by 
other great powers, that it was impossible 
not to perceive in the course pursued by 
the British minister, a disposition to remove 
the possibility of peace toa greater distance, 
and not to listen to whatever had any tenden- 
cy to restore the tranquillity of Europe.— 
The impression which this conduct, destruc- 
tive of all the hopes which his Majesty had 
fondly conceived, made on him, was as deep 
as it was painful Without waiting for the 


farther reports of Prince Stahremberg, orders 
still more urgent and more positive were 
sent him, than he had before received. These 
mstructions, bearing date the 30th October, 
contained, Ist, a recapitulation of all former 
transactions, and directed him to represent 
to the Cabinet of St. James's, in the strongest 
colours, the unavoidable consequences of its 
conduct, and toinsist, in the most earnest 
manner, 02.an open declaration of its real 
sentiments, with regard’ to peace, and to 
avail himself of al) possible means to lead it 
both tosentiments of moderation, fitted for 
the present situation, and meeting the wish- 
es of Europe.—The dispatches closed with 
the precise orders—‘‘ to apply once more 
op this subject in an official manner to his 
Britannic Majesty's Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and to make to bim the formal pro- 
posal to enter into negociations for a mari- 
lime peace, on such principles as answered 
the interests of all the powers concerned, 
and as a provisional proof of his pacific dis- 
position, to desist from the measures pursued 
against Denmark, and retract the declaration 
which accompanied them. Should the Court 
of St. James's reject these proposals, or pur- 
posely protract giving any answer, Prince 
Stahremberg was directed to demand his 
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passports and leave London with e- 

son belonging to ihe embassy.—}; 
Emperor's will that the above 
should be restricted to sech points of ven 
interest, as were most likely to mcve the) 
tish cabinet to receive his proposals with 
tention and kindness; and if his Imp) 
Majesty ordered no complaints to be inserieg 
of the numerous violations of his right, as q 
neufral power, violations, with regard ty 
which his Majesty had not been able ty od. 
tain the least redress or compensition, th 
reasons, no doubt, will be obvious, which iy. 
duced his Majesty to pass by in silence what. 
ever concerned his personal interest ——Hy 
Imperial Majesty’s ambassador in Londoa 
could but execute the positive orders, which 
he received from Vienna, to their full ex‘ent, 
But being of opinion that he might yet i: 
dulge an hope of being able to prevail on the 
English ministry to shew more pacific senti- 
ments towards France, he resolved to ex 
press, at first, part only of his orders ina 
note, which he addressed to Mr. Canning on 
the 20th November. The Secretary of Stale 
answered that note by a mere repetition of 
the declaration made to Austria since tbe 
month of April, 1807.—As all further re- 
presentations were now evidently ineffectual, 
a final notification was sent on the 22d De- 
cember to Prince Stahremberg, which re- 
peated the order of the 30th October, and 
directed him, before his departure, to give 1a 
a note explaining circumstantially the mo- 


Was t's 


. ; . - eh ll 
tives of the Court of Vienna towards that of 


London. ‘These dispatches, however, did 
not arrive in London til] Prince Stahremberg 
had applied for, and received, his passes, 80’ 
he no longer could have communication W! : 


the Secretary of State, and deliver in te 
note which had been transmitted to bim.— 


| This representation, which is confined (o the 


official communications that have passed be. 
tween the two governments, is sufficient to 
shew that the Cabinet of St. James's can 
mistake the causes, nor the motives which 
have induced his Apostolic Mayesty to break 
off the connection, which has hitherto es 
isted between Austria and Great Britzin— 
The Emperor, nevertheless, wishes to seé 
the moment arrive, when the Court of Lon- 
don, sensible of its true interests, shall, with 
calmness and justice, judge®f, and compa, 
the situation of . England, with that of t 
other powers, and thereby enable his Mayes" 
ty to renew with it his former friendly 0 
nections, 
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